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POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES 


for 
Rubber, Electroplating, Rust Inhibitors, 
Stabilizing Agents as well as Soaps, 
Shaving Creams, Shampoos and Detergents 
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DIPOTASSIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


MONOPOTASSIUM 


Basic in both potash and phosphorus, Westvaco pioneered PHOSPHATE 


Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate, Potassium Tripolyphos- 
phate and other widely-used potassium phosphates... is still POTASSIUM 

in the forefront of the expanding uses for these products. No TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
other producer can serve you so widely and so well. 


So whatever your present and probable needs for potassium TETRAPOTASSIUM 
phosphates, let us give you the benefit of our long and PYROPHOSPHATE 
diverse experience in their uses. You can minimize inven- 


tory, be sure of uniform quality and get low delivered-price TRIPOTASSIUM 
when you order WESTVACO phosphates. PHOSPHATE 


Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 








Chicago Cincinnati Houston Newark, Calif. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
RPORATION 





A new kind of Carpet! 


LL-RUBBER MATS were the popular floor coverings in yesterday’s 
A automobiles. Their ability to fit extreme contours, their efficient 
sound-deadening and their low cost were the reasons. But they could 
not be produced in bright, clean colors, usually wore out during the 
life of the car, and their porous surfaces readily collected hard-to- 
remove dirt, spots and stains. 


To satisfy consumer demands for color and improved quality, a new 
and different kind of car mat was created. It’s made by laminating 
a four mil sheet of PLIOVIC — the easy processing polyvinyl chloride 
resin—to a 15 mils thinner sheet of the previously used rubber 
compound. 





The result is a carpet with all the advantages of the all-rubber 

mat plus clean, lasting colors, excellent cleanability and 

CHEMICAL up to 20 times longer wear. And because of savings 

4 in the total materials required, the cost is approx- 

GOOD, Y ¢ AR imately the same. How can the beauty, flexibility, 

durability and processability of PLIovic help your 
DIVISION Based: { sits 


PLASTICS product? For details write to: 
DEPARTMENT 





Goodyear, Chemical Division, Plastics Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic ~T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS 
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Rheem integrated drum linings can take it 


Lined steel drums must often take 
more than body blows in shipment. 
Riding under a blistering sun one 








Have.a hard-to-hold product? Chances are 
our lab has a lining just right for you. 
They have A to Z experience in solving 
lining problems. Write today. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7600 S. Kedzie, Chicago 29, Ill. 


NAME, 





COMPANY. 





POSITION, 





STREET 





CITY, ZONE, STATE, 


PRODUCT, 





day, they may be standing in snow 
the next. And if a lining lets go, 
your customer might get a drumful 
of unusable goods. 


In the Rheem laboratories, our engi- 
neers fight back. They take drums 
loaded with hard-to-handle products 
on special trips. Trips through 169 
temperature shifts that end in shat- 
tering, waist-high drop tests. Out of 
this planned abuse come better lin- 
ing materials —better applied, to 
hold on and take it. 


That’s how Rheem learned long ago 
good linings start with the steel. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


They blast their drums with high 
carbon steel shot, to scour and 
roughen the surface, and give the 
linings sawtoothed, naked grips. No 
sandwiched scale between lining and 
steel to invite flaking or peeling. 
Rheem linings can’t slip or slide. 
Dhey’re integrated. 

Extra step? We take lots of them. 
Like curing linings on our drum 
bodies and on their smaller tops and 
bottoms, in separate ovens for the 
individual treatment their different 
sizes require, Only extra steps lead 
to newer and better containers and 
product protection. We gladly take 
them. They’ve made us the world’s 
largest manufacturer of steel ship 
ping containers 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND AND SOUTH GATE, CALIF., HOUSTON, CHICAGO, NEW 
YORK, NEW ORLEANS, LINDEN, N. J. AND SPARROWS POINT, MD. % 
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New locations near Baton Rouge point up Dow’s expan- 
sion plans; but don't count Texas out—Dow’s building 


there, too 
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up new drugs to combat 
heart disease 
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how peroxide fits into mili- 
tary and industrial outlets 
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sales plans of National 
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Wishing Won’ 


Make [#*So... 


Research 


Will! 


Jacques Wolf Research 
Laboratories Provide 
Greater Efficiency 

in Chemical Processing 


No, wishing for better products won’t make 
them a reality. Research is the stuff that such 
dreams are made of. Jacques Wolf & Co. has 
a complete line of chemical auxiliaries, de- 
signed specifically for better performance, 
that are kept up-to-date through constant 
research. These products provide greater 
efficiency in manufacturing and processing in 
leather, food, textile, brewery, lithographic, 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic and allied industries. 


We would like the opportunity of submitting 
samples of these auxiliary products to you 
Call on us today! 

A complete line of: Natural Vegetable Gums, Reduc- 
ing Agents, Emulsifiers, Dispersing Agents, Amyloly 
tic and Proteolytic Enzymes, Detergents, Wetting 


Agents, Synthetic Tanning Materials, Sulphonated 
Oils and Textile Auxiliaries. 


as UES WOLF aco Bs 


EMC. PASSAIC, NJ. 








Plants in: Clifton, N.J., Carlstadt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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unload 37 
fewer tank cars of 
“Formaldehyde 


,.,and get these other savings too, with 


Handle 11,500 fewer bags of urea 
Evaporate 819 tons less water 


Save on heated storage... U.F.—85 stores best at room 
temperature 


Handle 575 tons of urea in the most convenient form— 

liquid 

These are some of the savings a resin producer using 

3,450 tons of 37% Formaldehyde and 1,310 tons of Urea 

making a high solids resin could effect. We’ll be glad to calculate 

your savings. Phone or write us today. Others have with proven results. 


Ethanolamines« Ethylene Oxide e Ethylene Glycols « Urea e Formaldehyde « U.F.Concen- 
trate- 85 ¢ Anhydrous Ammoniase Ammonia Liquor « Ammonium Sulfate «Sodium Nitrate 
e Methanole Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide e Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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COCONUT 


FATTY ACIDS 


FEATURE 
CONTROLLED 
CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION 


« «$0 you get better and easier con- 
trol during processing . . . plus a 
better, more uniform end product. 


SPECIFY 
EL DORADO FOR 


@ PURITY 
@ SERVICE 
@ UNIFORMITY 
ELDO 
CAPRYLIC ACID 
94-96% pure 
Eldo’s high purity gives you better 
processing . . . greater uniformity in 
your finished products. 
FATTY ACIDS 
ELDHYCO * 
COCONUT 
PALMITIC 


CAPRYLIC 
LAURIC 


CAPRIC 
MYRISTIC 


METHYL ESTERS 
CAPRYLATE 
LAURATE 
CAPROATE 





CAPRATE 

ELDO 18° 
MYRISTATE 

COCONATE 
PALMITATE 


*T.M. Reg. 





For samples and specifications, write 
Dept. Ww 





FOREMOST £000 AND 
y CHEMICAL CO. 


| EL DORADO. 


DIVISION a? 





P. O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 
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Send for 


“SCIENTIFIC 
ANALYSIS 
OF FLAVOR 
AND ODOR.” 


Then 
Consult 
Evans Research 


... for solutions to 
your problems that 
cannot be solved by 
chemical analysis——or 
any other method 

of testing. 

This booklet explains 
how you can put the 
trained sensory panel 
at Evans Research to 
work for you in 
developing new 
products, in controlling 
the processing of 
existing products to 
assure uniformity, and 
in selecting the most 
effective, economical 
ingredients. 


Write for your copy 
... today. 


Research-— 
Catalyst for Industry 


EVANS RESEARCH 


and Development Corporation, Dept. W-15 
250 East 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





OPINION 


Careers in Science 


To THE Epitor: We are pleased that 
you have given the new booklet titled 
“Frontiersman of the Future,” issued 
by the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
a play in CHEMICAL WEEK (Feb. 4). 
We thought so highly of this career 
pamphlet that we have obtained copies 
to distribute among the members of 
our commission and we plan to give 
the booklet some prominence at the 
forthcoming meetings of the National 
Science Teachers Assn. 

HowarpD A. MEYERHOFF 
Executive Director 

Scientific Manpower Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Chlorination Cost 


To THE EpiTor: We appreciate your 
write-up (Jan. 28) of our research at 
the University of Michigan on the use 
of gamma radiation in promoting the 
chlorination of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Although we are enthusiastic about 
the future of gamma-ray processing, 
we feel there might be some misin- 
terpretation of your conclusion that 
“.. . benzene hexachloride might be 
made for about half its present cost 
by the gamma-ray process.” To pre- 
vent any possible misconception, we 
want to emphasize that our speculative 
estimate showed that the cost of pro- 
ducing benzene hexachloride by the 
gamma-ray process may be from 50 
to 80% of the selling price of the 
commercial product. 

It seems reasonable that the present 
manufacturers are making the product 
at some fraction of the selling price 
in order to earn a profit. Therefore, 
the conclusions drawn in our report 
on which your article was based may 
help to clarify the situation. Quoting 
from our report, “It is noted that the 
variation in costs of radiation actually 
has only a small effect on the product 
cost... The gamma-radiation process 
evidently can compete with the ultra- 
violet process for making this com- 
pound. 

“Of course, the true comparison 
between the two should be made on 
the basis of the comparative costs of 
the reactors and radiation sources, 
since all other equipment is the same. 
What this comparison does show, how- 
ever, is that gamma-radiation process- 


ing is not out of line with other 
processing methods and that it should 
be given serious attention by industry.” 


JOSEPH J. MARTIN 
Associate Professor 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hail Columbia 


To THE EprtTor: I would like to con- 
gratulate your editorial staff and Dr. 
Heiks for the excellent CW Report, 
“Your Future in Nuclear Energy.” It 
is concise, clear, complete and realistic. 
As a point of fact, it is so good that 
I feel rather badly that Columbia Uni- 
versity was not included among the 
institutions that have radiation 
sources. 

We were the first institution in the 
U.S. to own an isotope radiation fa- 
cility, a ‘kilocurie’ cobalt source, which 
we obtained from Brookhaven in 1950. 
I use the word own because the Uni- 
versity of Michigan installed their 
source a few months before we did. 
In 1952 we got our second source, 
and next month we shall get our third. 
We use these sources chiefly for 
student research and government con- 
tract obligations—the university’s pri- 
mary business is producing and selling 
students, not gamma rays. 

There are several other people who 
are not listed, including the Elec- 
tronized Chemical Co., which also 
deserves mention, if nothing else, on a 
historical basis. They were selling 
electrons several years before anyone 
else thought of it. 


ERNEST J. HENLEY 

Assistant Professor 

Columbia University in the City of 

New York 

Dept. of Chemical Engineering 

New York 

We thank Reader Henley for these 
addenda—Eb. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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SEE YOU THERE 


Cleveland Engineering Society, 13th 
annual Machine Design Conference, 
Cleveland, March 5. 


Chemical Institute of Camada, 6th 
Divisional Conference, Chemical Engr. 
Division, Guildwood Inn, Sarnia, March 
5-7. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn. annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
New York, March 8. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, conference on electrical engineer- 
ing as applied to paper and pulp industry, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, March 
8-9. 


Society of Plastics Industry, 14th an- 
nual conference, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, March 8-9. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York, March 12-16. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Assn., luncheon, Palm Terrace 
Suite, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, March 
13. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gimeers, aviation conference, sessions on 
high-temperature rocket engines, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, March 14-16. 


American Water Works Assn., South- 
eastern meeting, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
March 18-21; Illinois meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, March 21-23. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, reactive metals con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, March 
19-21. 


Society of Plastics Industry, 13th an- 
nual Pacific Coast Section Conference, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, March 
27-April 2. 


Material Handling Institute Inc., spring 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 3. 


American Chemical Society, 129th na- 
tional meeting, Dallas, April 8-13. 


American Pharmaceutical Mfg. Assn., 
annual meeting, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 9-11. 


Midwest Research Institute, symposium 
for management on applications of an- 
alog computers, Hotel Phillips, Kansas 
City, Mo., April 10-11. 


Metal Powder Assn., 12th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
10-12. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists & Chem- 
ical Engineers Inc., symposium and ban- 
quet, 5:00 p. m., Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York, April 25. 
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PROPERTIES 


INDONEX Plasticizers 


Grade 6331/, 


6341, 


6377, 





Sp. Gr. (60°F) .994 
Piet ro ies. SBS 
Pour °F. . 30 
Viscosity 210°F, 

Saybolt Sec...... 107 
Viscosity Index. .... —130 
Distn. (1mm) °F 

ees. 

30 eta kee 431 
Evapn. Loss mg/10g. 

(1 hr. oven 100°C) 5 


.995 
475 
35 


137 
—130 


366 


435 


5 
J 


.997 
515 
55 


307 








INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois 





Your dependable source 


o LPA .. 


SHELL 
CHEMICAL 


When you order isopropyl! alcohol from Shell Chemical, 
you gain in three important ways. You get guaranteed 
high-purity IPA, available in three grades, to meet your 
specifications. You get prompt delivery from strategically 
located bulk depots. And you can save money by taking 
advantage of bulk prices available through multi-product 
deliveries in compartment tank cars and trucks. 


Write for technical literature and sales specifications. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 


Atlanta +» Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit +» Houston + Los Angeles » Newark « New York » San Francisco * St. Louis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver 
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Chemical industry segments that want more tariff protection will be 
assured of a sympathetic hearing for some years to come as a result of the week's 
developments. Democratic Senators have dropped their behind-the-scenes oppo- 
sition to appointment of William Dowling and James Weldon Jones to the Tariff 
Commission. Their confirmations mean that five of the six commissioners are 
high-tariff men. And even if every forthcoming regular appointee were a “free 
trader,” it would be at least 1958 before the commission members’ high-low 
trade balance could be significantly changed. 


This balance is important when the commission ponders escape clause 


and antidumping actions. A recommendation for a higher duty is effective even 
with a 3-3 tie vote. 





Also on the tariff front—the Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn. board 
has voted “hearty support” to the bill now before Congress that would set up 





. import quotas on some commodities. SAMA may press for such protection; 


it reports that “increasing imports of several types of optical and precision instru- 
ments will eventually lead to the complete loss of our industry’s precious talents 
to the American scientist in time of dire need.” 


From Washington comes this word about taxes: the American 
Council of Independent Laboratories will push, in hearings this spring, for a 
stringent definition of nonprofit laboratories qualified for tax exemptions under 
a provision of the 1954 tax code. The code newly allows such exemption for 
organizations doing “testing for public safety.” Another possibility: ACIL may 





ask some sort of salary ceiling be placed on labs that want exemptions—to 
prevent a siphoning of otherwise reportable profits. 


On the fertilizer front, the National Farmers Union has new plans for 
extending its plant food and pesticide manufacturing network (see p. 82). It will 
build a multimillion-dollar plant at a location in Arkansas—perhaps El Dorado, 
Helena or Camden—where it could get water-transported nitrogen products 
from TVA or from Florida sources, as well as from Monsanto’s Lion Oil 
Division. 

NFU, itself, has huge reserves of phosphate and potash—chiefly in 
the Carlsbad, N.M., area. 





And a $20-million potash extraction unit may be slated for Moab, 
Utah. Though a spokesman for Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. (one of the Clint 
Murchison interests) denies any firm or immediate plans, chemical trade in the 
area is emphatic in reporting that the company is engineering a 3,500-ft. con- 
crete-lined shaft from which potash would be mined. 





Additional showings of commercial quantities of sulfur have been 
reported by Texas International Sulphur on its Tehuantepec, Mex., concessions. 
The company, offering some recently acquired East Texas oil properties as 
collateral, is hoping to get additional working capital for its Mexican operations. 





Harvey Aluminum has obtained new capital in the form of a $40- 
million loan from the Bank of America, which also handles the banking trans- 
actions for Kaiser Aluminum. The loan will let the company go ahead with 
construction of its planned aluminum reduction plant at The Dalles, Ore. 








A 40,000 tons/year butadiene plant will be built by Firestone Tire & 


Rubber at Orange, Tex. It has just bought a 1,000-acre site there for its future 
petrochemical operations. 





boosts in earnings and sales figures are reported by Pittsburgh 
Coke and ical and by Schering. 


Schering, with its °55 sales up 133% to $47 million, showed a whop- 
ping 432% increase in net. The earnings figure: $8.3 million. 


Pittsburgh Coke, whose $56.6 million in sales represented a 59% rise, 
showed $3.1 million in the net profit column, up 185%. 


Also _reporting: 


Olin Mathieson, with sales of $560 million in 55, up 11%, showed 
a $44.6-million profit, up 17%. 





Victor Chemical’s sales were $48.4 million; its net, $4 million rises of 
14% and 8%, respectively. 
Reichhold Chemicals reported $53.6-million sales, an increase of 11%. 


Net after taxes for 55 was $2.1 million. As a privately held firm, the company 
has not revealed profit figures for previous years. 


Cosden Petroleum, reporting nine months’ earnings through Jan. 31, 


showed a 16% rise in sales to $43.2 million, and a net profit of $3.6 million, 
up 39%. 


Not faring so well was Cutter Laboratories. It wrote down $1.4 mil- 





lion of polio vaccine inventories during 1955 and showed a $584,000 loss for the 
year. Sales of other products to regular customers were greater in each month of 
’55 than for the like month of ’54, reported President Bob Cutter. The company 
plans to carry out only research and pilot plant work on the polio vaccine 
this year. 


There’s more news, however, on vaccines. Davis, which has never had 
any Salk vaccine material cleared under the revised standards set by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, has now crossed the hurdle. Some 967,500 doses of P-D 
vaccine were cleared for use last week. 
e 


Vinyl plasticizer trade circles were buzzing this week about the suit 
filed by Rohm & Haas against General Mills. Under fire is the validity of U.S. 
Pat. 2,559,177, covering vinyl ester compositions plasticized with certain epoxi- 
dized esters sold by both companies. 


Asserts R&H, “GM's alleged invention . . . was previously known 
to others and is described in prior patents.” It asks, in a suit filed in Federal 


District Court in Philadelphia, for a declaratory judgment that the patent is 
invalid. 








There’s further word on a potential lawsuit. International Paper has 
defended the legality of its proposed merger with Long Bell Lumber (CW 
Business Newsletter, Feb. 25). It reports that “the legality of a merger has been 


carefully considered, and the lawyers for each of the companies advise that it 
can be properly made.” 





The reasoning: International has no timber or mills west of the 
Rockies; Long Bell has none to the east. Thus a merger would not mean a 
geographic lessening of competition. 
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_ for buyers of 


Benzoic Acid 








No SNEEZE in this benzoic acid 
PROBLEM: You may sometimes get 
complaints that the powdered benzoic 
acid you’re buying makes production 
men sneeze. 


Not hazardous, certainly. But bother- . 


some. Could even become a morale 
problem. 
ANSWER: A bead form of benzoic acid, 
technical, which we developed to an- 
swer this very complaint. The tiny 
beads keep their shape during han- 
dling, but dissolve readily into process. 
RESULT: No dust. No sneezing. Better 
operations. 

Try a 25-lb. drum of Hooker bead- 
form the next time you order benzoic 


acid. See if it doesn’t make a difference. 

You can also get powdered benzoic 

acid from us, in technical and U.S.P. 
grades. Both forms are delivered in 25, 
50, and 100-lb. drums. For technical 
data, check the coupon. For samples 
of either form, write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 
Dust-free sodium benzoate, too 
Sneezing is less a problem with sodium 
benzoate than with benzoic acid. But if 
you use our sodium benzoate, it’s no 
problem at all. We’ve perfected a flake 
form that’s as nearly dustless as sodium 
benzoate can be. A special, tightly- 
controlled flaking operation does it. 

You can get the resulting firm, clean 
flakes in technical or U.S.P. grade. 

We supply powdered sodium benzo- 
ate in both grades, too.. Either form 
comes in 25, 50, or 100-lb. fiber drums. 
For technical data, check the coupon. 
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From the Salt of the Earth 


Sodium Benzoate 
Muriatic Acid 


Inert Lubricants 


Fluorolubes®—Special inertness 
Sometimes you buy a chemical for what 
it won’t do. 

EXCELLENT EXAMPLE: Fluorolubes, 
which are polymers of trifluorovinyl 
chloride. 

A select number of industries buy 
these for lubricants because of the 
won’ts we put into them. Fluorolubes 
won’t break down in the presence of 
oxygen, hydrogen peroxide, concen- 
trated nitric acid, or other reactive 
chemicals. They won’t be injured by 
heat up to 300°C., won’t burn, won’t 
poison. 

Fluorolubes will wet metallic sur- 
faces readily and thoroughly. The 
makers of ultra-precision instruments 
find them particularly valuable. For 
example, incredibly sensitive gyro- 
scopes depend on Fluorolubes to float 
the gyro unit without friction or reac- 
tion of any kind. 

In industries handling highly reac- 
tive materials, Fluorolubes are proving 
their mettle as pump, valve, and bear- 
ing lubricants, and as pipe thread seal- 
ing compounds. Since they are non- 
toxic, Fluorolubes are ideal anti-fric- 
tion compounds for oxygen equipment 
in medical as well as other fields. 

Their densities are unusually high 
for organic compounds—1.88 gmjcc for 
the lighter Fluorolube oils to 2.0 gmjcc 
for the heavy greases. 

Presently Fluorolubes are higher 
priced than ordinary lubricants. In 
many cases, they more than justify 
their price by reducing maintenance 
and corrosion. In a few applications, no 
other lubricant will work, so Fluoro- 
lubes are cheap at any price. 

If you think you have potential ap- 
plications for Fluorolube oils or greases, 
we'll be glad to confer with you and 
provide sample quantities. Please write 
on your business letterhead. For a com- 
plete data file on the Fluorolubes, sim- 
ply check the coupon. 
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A whale of a problem! That’s what 
iron, sulfates, and other impurities in 
muriatic acid can be to your production 
men. 

Let even small amounts of these ma- 
terials sneak into your production, and 
products that should be white may 
come out yellow; equipment may gum 
up with insoluble precipitates; yields 
may be reduced considerably. 

Enter Hooker White Grade muriatic 
acid with these sterling credentials: 
iron content, .0001% at most; sulfates, 
.003%; free chlorine, none; arsenic, 
none; organic matter, only .0002%. 
Probably the purest muriatic you can 
buy anywhere in volume. 

For requirements only slightly less 
stiff, we recommend Hooker Commer- 
cial Grade muriatic: iron, .0005%; free 
chlorine, a trace; sulfates, .003%; or- 
ganic matter, .001%; arsenic, none. 

If muriatic acid is a problem in your 
processing, you can probably improve 
matters with one of these exceptionally 
pure grades. Either is available in 13- 
gallon carboys and in rubber-lined tank 
cars, in three strengths: 18°, 20°, 22° 
Baumé. 

For further technical data, simply 
clip the coupon. Write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead for samples. 


For technical data on Hooker 
chemicals discussed on this page, 
check here: 

() Sodium Benzoate 

[] Benzoic Acid (beads) 

(_] Benzoic Acid (powdered) 

(] Fluorolubes 

(_] Fluorolube Greases 

() Fluorolube, Safe Lubricant 

for Oxygen Equipment 

(] Muriatic Acid 
How up-to-date is your technical 
data file on these other Hooker 
chemicals? Check the products you’d 
like information on: 
[] Antimony Trichloride, anhydrous 
] Benzotrichloride 
(] Benzoyl Chloride 
(] Benzyl Chloride 
() Benzyi Thiocyanate 
() Butyryl Chloride 
(0 Caprylyl Chloride 
Clip and mail to us with your name, 
title, company address. 
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here comes 


Ingalls is being called upon more and more to 
provide barges specially designed and built to 
meet the exacting requirements of the chemical 
and oil industries. 


An outstanding example is the “NOKORODE”, 
constructed for the Lion Oil Company, 

of El Dorado, Arkansas, to transport molten 
sulphur up the Ouachita River from Port Sulphur. 
This barge is 240 feet long, 45 feet wide, is 
equipped with an automatically controlled boiler 
which provides heat for keeping the sulphur 
cargo in its desired molten state. _ 


Whatever your waterways-transport problem, 
Ingalls will welcome the opportunity 
to discuss it with you. 





DESIGNERS 
& 
BUILDERS 


of Offshore Service Vessels, 


Drilling and Commercial Barges, 
WORKBOATS Tankers, Naval and Merchant Vessels. 
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Industry Weighs His Choice |} 


“I’m clapping my hands that Ike’s 
been feeling better.” 

That comment, from the president 
of a Midwest phosphate producing 
company, about sums up a CHEMICAL 
WEEK survey this week of company 
top management, on the effect Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s political plans will 
have on the chemical industry. 

But in uttering this collective sigh 
of relief over his recovery, they made 
it plain that his decision will definitely 
affect the businessman’s confidence in 
the U. S. economy. 

As Eisenhower was making up his 
mind this week, it was certain that his 
decision won’t mean the difference 
between prosperity and depression. 
But its importance to business will 
become more evident as the campaign 
and the election come closer. 

CW editors, talking to company 
presidents and vice-presidents, found, 
over and over again, that there is only 
a thin line between an assured con- 
fidence and the gnawing uncertainty 
as to whether things will be going 
right. 

Typical was the case of the president 
of one of the largest resins and plastics 
firms: 

“It would be silly (he told a CW 
editor) for any company to drop or 
pull back an expansion on the basis 
of an unfavorable decision. But with 
the Democrats in power, I would feel 
a little less sure of myself.” 

Said a heavy-chemical producer: 
“We've definitely been hoping for 
another four years of Eisenhower; 
he’s had an excellent administration so 
far. But I don’t think any sort of 
change in the presidency would affect 
our short-range planning, assuming 
that Congress stays conservative.” 

But then, you have the cynics: said 
a water-treatment chemical company’s 
executive vice-president, “We've stayed 
in business under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man and could do it again if need be.” 

There was fair variety in chemical 


executives’ evaluations of the past 
three Eisenhower years. One Demo- 
crat had to allow that business for his 
company has been excellent, and that 
Eisenhower has made few mistakes. 

But even among 22 Republicans, 
there was some variance. Their range: 
from “satisfactory” to “good” to “out- 
standing.” 

These comments, for example, were 
on the lower end: 

“From our company’s standpoint,” 
said a Houston vice-president, “Eisen- 
hower has made a satisfactory presi- 
dent of the U. S. The sale of the 
synthetic rubber plants to chemical 
companies has been good for industry. 
On the other hand, his veto of the 
Harris gas bill was a severe blow to 
our company and to many others in 
the chemical industry.” 

“The best way to do things,” said 
a New York firm’s president, “is to 
nudge in the right direction until you 
can show them that you’re doing the 
right thing. Sure, what Eisenhower has 
done is just nudging things along, but 
he’s done it well.” 

On one point, however, there was 
unanimity. No executive envied Eisen- 
hower for the choice that was his. 


... And for the Future 


A firm push to the world’s atomic 
future was given by Eisenhower while 
he vacationed in Georgia last week. 
He committed the U. S. to supply 
44,000 Ibs. of uranium-235 for atomic 
power and other peaceful uses. Half of 
the material is to be used in this 
country, half abroad. 

It marked a hundredfold increase 
in what the U. S. has said it would sell 
or lease to foreign users. And it was 
the first firm commitment to domestic 
companies that want to produce 
atomic power. 

It was a big commitment. Only 100 
lbs. of the isotope is to be used, for 
example, in the 100,000-kw. atomic 


+t] 
+5 


WIDE WORLD 


EISENHOWER: After examinations, 
discussions and soul-searching, a de- 
cision. 


power plant now under construction at 
Shippingport, Pa. (CW, Feb. 4, p. 
50). 

Allocation of enough fissionable 
material to produce millions of kilo- 
watts capacity will go a long way to 
emphasize the U. S. belief in the 
peaceful atom. 
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DOW’S DOAN: His firm’s $20-million commitment in Louisiana is only . . . 


Starting the Spending 


Dow Chemical this week was mov- 
ing toward further geographical diver- 
sification. 

It has optioned three plant sites 
across the Mississippi River and south 
of Baton Rouge for possible use in 
building a new chemical complex that 
could some day rival in size its present 
Texas operations at Freeport and 
Velasco—which are far from stagnant 
themselves, expansionwise. 

For the present, reports President 
Lee Doan, Dow will install in Louisi- 
ana a chlorine/caustic unit, plus facil- 
ities to make several organic chem- 
icals. In the next few years, it will 
spend $20 million—at least—and, of 
course, this will be only the start of the 
spending. 

You can see the magnitude of Dow’s 
plans by checking the sites. It will buy 
one or two of these locations: 

e A 1,100-acre site at the south 
edge of Port Allen, directly across the 
Mississippi from Baton Rouge. Pur- 
chase price: $1.2 million. 

e A 1,700-acre plot 10 miles south 
of Baton Rouge, which would cost $1 
million. This site is a peninsula be- 
tween the Plaquemine and Missouri 
bends of the Mississippi. 
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e Asecond 1,100-acre location, this 
one located 15 miles south of Baton 
Rouge. Price: $0.8 million. 

Decision on the purchase (which 
will come after President Doan re- 
turns from his current Hawaiian vaca- 
tion) will be affected by such factors 
as proximity to raw material sources 
and its convenience from a transporta- 
tion standpoint. It’s here that the Port 
Allen site, despite its $1,100/acre cost 
(compared, roughly, with $600 and 
$700 per acre for the other sites) may 
shine. A 30-acre portion inside the city 
limits borders on the river. If this is 
chosen, Dow will use greater Baton 
Rouge port facilities for making ship- 
ments either up the Mississippi or on 
the intracoastal waterway. Too this 
opinion is on the route of the already 
congressionally approved waterway ex- 
tension to Indian Village, La. 

Also undecided: whether this plant 
will be operated as part of the com- 
pany’s Texas Division, or as a more-or- 
less autonomous unit. 

(Another possibility: a product-type, 
rather than geographical, divisional 
setup.) 

Meanwhile, there’s expansion ahead 
at Freeport. Some $45 million is to be 


spent by July ’57 on new and expanded 
facilities. 

Capacity boosts are planned for 
magnesium, butadiene, styrene, chlor- 
ine/caustic, methyl chloroform, per- 
chlorethylene, ethylene oxide/glycol 
and glycerine. 

Other commodities for which new 
units are slated: Soil fumigants, ethano- 
lamines, acetylene and methyl acety- 
lene. 


Approving Anticlimax 


Merger plans agreed to earlier this 
month by Vick Chemical and National 
Drug executives have just been made 
firm—National’s stockholders ap- 
proved the proposal at a special meet- 
ing last Friday. 

But the final hurdle was somewhat 
more of a challenge than had been 
anticipated: one group of National’s 
stockholders voiced opposition at Fri- 
day’s meeting, objecting to the manage- 
ment-proposed plan, on the basis of a 
financial analysis made by one of 
National’s shareholders, Ralph P. 
Coleman, a securities analyst from 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

The merger plan calls for an ex- 
change of Vick common stock on a 
one-for-one basis for the 122,000 
shares of National’s outstanding 
stock. 

Coleman, using carefully drawn 
charts and graphs to explain his fi- 
nancial reasoning, made an impressive 
attempt to convince at least 15% of 
the shareholders to turn thumbs-down 
on the merger. (If more than 15% of 
the stockholders disapproved, a 25% 
capital gains tax could be collected by 
the Internal Revenue Service on the 
transaction.) 

Argued Coleman: under the present 
offer, Vick, in effect, would pay $1.30 
for each $1 of National’s total assets. 
But this, he says, is not on a par with 
what they would have to pay to ac- 
quire such other ethical drug houses 
as G. D. Searle, where similar merger 
would cost Vick $8.90 for each dollar 
of Searle’s assets; Smith, Kline & 
French, with a $7.70 cost, or the 
Stewart Co., which would cost Vick 
$4. 

Similar arguments were brought on 
the price Vick was paying per dollar 
of company earnings, and per dollar 
of net worth. 

But Coleman was_ unsuccessful. 
Vote for the merger: 97% of the 
stock. 
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Boost for the ‘Busters 


This time with pleas of “guilty” 
from the defendants, trust-busters are 
winning a solid victory against chem- 
ical industry. 

American Cyanamid and Standard 
Ultramarine & Color (two of six chem- 
ical firms cited in a case on dry colors) 
caught the last of the antitrust punch 
last week and entered their guilty pleas 
after “careful consideration of all 
circumstances.” 

Included in the same indictment 
roster against which the government 
filed last year for restraint of trade in 
dry colors: Sherwin-Williams, Im- 
perial Paper & Color, Sterling Drug, 
and Holland Color & Chemical. 

What bone did the Dept. of Justice 
have to pick with chemical industry 
this time? Essentially, the government 
alleged that over a nine-year period 
the six chemical firms: 

e Combined to fix and maintain 
dry-color prices. 

e Employed _ similar 
competitive terms of sale. 

e Adopted uniform and noncom- 
petitive methods of dry-color pricing. 

Furthermore, the government anti- 
trusters reported that the six chemical 
firms had some $30 million dry-color 
sales in 1954—374%2% of the $80- 
million dry-color volume sold that year 
in the U.S. 

When the indictment was first 
brought, all six companies pleaded not 


and non- 


SAVILLE 


CYANAMID’S TOWE: After careful 
consideration, a plea, not a fight. 
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guilty. Soon afterward, however, they 
decided instead to withdraw not guilty 
pleas, and plead nolo contendere— 
not wishing to contest the charges. 

Had the court accepted such a plea, 
American Cyanamid and the other 
contestants would probably have 
ducked the antitrust axe, more or less 
—having settled for a fine, escaped 
heavy court costs, and more important, 
would have been without an antitrust 
black eye. 

That wasn’t what happened, though, 
for late last year the court denied the 
six pleas of nolo contendere on the 
ground that acceptance of such pleas 
was “not in the public interest.” 

On what grounds did the court take 
such strong action? Because the gov- 
ernment cited: 

e The nature of the violations— 
price fixing, deemed one of the most 
serious infractions of the antitrust 
law. 

e The length of time violations were 
allegedly committed—nine years. 

e The size and power of the de- 
fendants in the chemical industry. 

e The impact of the defendants’ 
conduct on the economy. 

e The deterrent effect that would 
result from actual conviction. 

What’s more, the court claimed, by 
accepting the nolo contendere plea, the 
defendants would gain a tremendous 
advantage. Other firms allegedly in- 
jured by the defendants’ conduct 
would then not be able to sue privately 
for triple damages (under Section 5 of 
the Clayton Act). 

As matters stand now, both Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and Standard Ultra- 
marine have been assessed $5,000 fines 
each. Cyanamid management, how- 
ever, forcefully points out that it has 
had a long-established policy prohibit- 
ing and condemning price-fixing ar- 
rangements such as were alleged. 

Such a policy was emphatically re- 
stated by Cyanamid President Kenneth 
L. Towe in a general order sent to his 
entire organization more than 12 
months prior to issuance of any sub- 
poena relating to the case. 

Summing up all circumstances, 
Cyanamid management reached its de- 
cision to plead guilty to the single 
count of the indictment and avoid the 
expenses a trial would place on its 
operating organization. 


ZAROV 


Cil’s Smith: Growth to correct an 
imbalance. 


Canada’s Chemicals 


The peaks and valleys of Canada’s 
chemical topography were put into 
bold relief this week as H. Greville 
Smith, president of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, testified before a govern- 


ment group probing 
economic prospects. 

Highlights: 

© Concentration by the industry has 
been chiefly on production of heavy 
industrial chemicals closely related to 
the development of natural resources. 
This emphasis has resulted in an “im- 
balance” in the industry’s present 
structure, which will need to be re- 
duced by greater diversification into 
organics derived from today’s re- 
search. 

e Since the ’20s, volume of Cana- 
dian chemical and allied products has 
grown fivefold, compared with a 
threefold increase in all manufactured 
products. The industry now accounts 
for 5.25% of Canadian manufacturing 
as compared with 3.5% in 1926. 

And CIL’s chief competitor these 
days, Du Pont of Canada, also was 
reporting facts and figures. Said Presi- 
dent Herbert Lank: 

Between 1946 and 1955, the in- 
dustry spent $590 million on new plant 
capacity, most spectacular growth in 
its history. And last year, value of pro- 
duction passed the $1-billion point for 
the first time. 

Too, Lank predicted that by 1975, 
Canadian chemical production should 
reach a value of $3.5 billion. 


the country’s 
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Eyeing Integration 


French, Italian, Swiss and West 
German aluminum firms have formed 
a joint company to develop a new 
source of aluminum in French Africa. 
And it may well be the only such plant 
that is truly integrated. 

Under discussion: hydroelectric 
power installations and aluminum pro- 
ducing units to turn out 500,000 to 
600,000 tons/year of aluminum at de- 
livered prices competitive with those 
of any other producer. 

Why could this plant be the only 
truly integrated aluminum facility? 
Because it may be built in French 
Guinea, near some of the world’s rich- 
est bauxite deposits. 

But there’s one drawback: power fa- 
cilities would have to depend on water 
from the Konkoure River, whose flow 
is sometimes affected by seasonal con- 
ditions. 

On the Other Hand: The alternative 


is to build a plant at Kouilou, in the 
French Middle Congo, where there is 
a firmer source of water power. Even 
if you add the cost of bringing baux- 
ite in from Guinea, the participating 
companies believe they would still have 
a competitive plant. 

The new organization, whose imme- 
diate aim is only to study the technical 
and financial details of the project, is 
made up of the French firms of Pechi- 
ney and Ugine, Italy’s Montecatini, 
Germany’s Vereinigte Aluminium 
Werke and the Swiss Societe Anonyme 
Pour I’Industrie l’ Aluminium. 

With headquarters in Paris, the new 
company Societe Europeenne pour 
l’Etude de l’Industrie de Aluminium 
en Afrique—-has clearly indicated that 
other foreign firms—perhaps including 
U.S. companies—would be welcomed 
into the organization. 

A second firm has been set up by 
the five companies to deal with power 
supplies. This company will have an 





FOR THE NEXT few weeks, 
visitors to France’s annual exhibi- 
tion of household arts in Paris will 
be sauntering in and around the 
world’s first all-plastic house. In it 
a total of 13 different plastics (most- 
ly polyesters) have been specified— 
for construction, fixtures, as well as 
furniture. Only two molds were 
used in construction. One form, 





Thirteen Plastics—One House 


repeated eight times, forms a circu- 
lar hall. Another, bolted to this, 
provides extensible but complete 
room units. Thanks for the dramatic 
house goes to France’s chemical in- 
dustry, the coal authority, and a 
popular women’s magazine. It’s not 
likely to be commercially feasible 
there. Resins are short, and glass 
fibre is costly. 








initial capital of 1,000 million francs 
and is to be called, in typical conti- 
nental nomenclature, The Societe 
Civile d'Etudes Hydroelectriques du 
Konkoure et du Kouilou. The French 
government’s Caisse Centrale de la 
France et d’Outremer will hold 55% 
of the capital. Each of the industrial 
concerns will own 9% of this organiza- 
tion. 


EXPANSION... . 


Phillips Chemical Co. will add 64 
million lbs./year of carbon black ca- 
pacity in the Gulf Coast area. 

* 

At its Albany, Ore., kraft paper mill. 
Western Kraft Corp. will double ca- 
pacity to 240 tons/day. 

e 

International Paper Co. will build a 
paper and paper board mill if it con- 
cludes merger negotiations with Long 
Bell Lumber Co. (CW Business News- 
letter, Feb. 25). Location of site has 
not been disclosed, but Long Bell has 
filed application for water rights near 
its Gardener and Reedsport plywood 
lumber operations on the Oregon coast 
rivers. 

+ 

North American Cyanamid, at its 
Welland plant, Port Robinson, Ont.. 
will build a plant to produce xanthate 
for ore flotation. Onstream date 
late 1956. 

se 

Marquette Cement will install a 450- 
ft. kiln at its Brandon, Miss., plant. 
doubling its present capacity to 2.5 
million bbls. /year. 

e 

Lehigh Portland Cement has pur- 
chased some 2,000 acres of high- 
calcium limestone west of Watertown. 
N.Y. 

© 

With capital expenditures of $21 
million scheduled this year, Canada 
Cement will boost its cement capacity 
to 24 million bbls./year. 

e 


An estimated $25-30 million will 
be spent by Reynolds Metals to ex- 
pand its alumina facilities by 50% at 
its La Quinta, Tex., plant. 

* 

Bowater Paper (Calhoun, Tenn.) 
will increase newsprint production 
from 200,000 to 300,000 tons/year at 
a cost of about $25 million. In addi- 
tion, a $5-million fiberboard mill is 
to be added soon. 
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Washington Angles >» 


>» More antitrust legislation and investigations 
are on the way. A House Judiciary subcommittee 
unanimously approved a 90-day premerger notifi- 
cation bill, the first step toward expected Congres- 
sional approval this year. It's designed to give 
government antitrusters advance notice of mergers 
involving $10-million assets or more. 

And the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly sub- 
committee won approval to spend over $200,000 
by next January to finish up its far-ranging study 
of antitrust laws, monopoly, distribution problems, 
and mergers. 


>» Traces of penicillin have been found in 8°, of 
the 1,700 samples of milk taken in all sections of 
the country by Food & Drug Administration re- 
searchers. While no adverse reaction has yet been 
attributed to the presence of trace amounts of the 
antibiotic in milk, 31 authorities consulted by FDA 


agreed that the amounts found could touch off re- 
actions in those few people that are supersensitive 
to the drug. 

How does the antibiotic get in the milk? The 
theory is that farmers are marketing milk too soon 
after their cows have been treated for mastitis or 
similar infection. 

Milk samples are also being tested for pesticide 
residues, but results aren't yet complete. 


>» “Include us out” — that's the response the 
Rubber Disposal Commission made to a Senate 
Banking Committee query on whether Congress 
should o.k. a bill for negotiated sale or long-term 
lease of the Louisville alcohol butadiene plant. 
Commissioners, working gratis, have seen their 
original 15-month job stretched out to 26 months. 
Nevertheless, the commission is being asked to stay 
on job to sell or lease the plant on a long-term basis. 

New angle: the bill may be expanded to author- 
ize disposal of $90,000 of idle alcohol butadiene 
catalyst equipment on Davison Chemical Corp. 
property at Baltimore. 





Du Pont will increase substantially 
its capacity for producing coated and 
impregnated fabrics at its Newburgh, 
N.Y., plant. Cost of additions: $3 
million. 


et oo) ee 


Titanium Dioxide/Germany: Far- 
benfabriken Bayer plans to construct 
a new plant to produce titanium 
dioxide. Scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1957, the new plant will 
be able to meet all of West Germany’s 
requirements. Any surplus would go 
to other European consumers. 

e 

Newsprint/Cuba: The Economic 
and Social Development Bank 
(BANDES) of Cuba has just signed 
an agreement authorizing a $5-million 
loan to Compania Tecnica Cubana, 
S.A., for the completion of Cuba’s 
first bagasse newsprint plant, to be 
located near Cardenas. Dedication 
ceremonies for the new plant took 
place late in °55. Construction is now 
well under way. 

* 

Synthetic Rubber/Japan: Two Jap- 
anese industrial groups are planning 
to start large-scale production of syn- 
thetic rubber by 1958. 

One of them, headed by the 
Mitsubishi Petrochemical, will begin 
construction of the new facilities this 
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year. Production target: 15,000 tons / 
year of GR-S. 

The other group, consisting of eight 
industrial companies formerly affiliated 
with the Furakawa combine, plans to 
produce 15,000 tons of GR-S, 1,500 
tons of GR-I, 600 tons of Hycar and 
5,000 tons of Ameripol-SN annually. 
Negotiations for technical assistance 
from Goodrich Chemical are now 
under way. 

e 

Phthalic Anhydride/ Australia: The 
Australian firms, Broken Hill and 
ICI of Australia and New Zealand, 
will invest $1.25 million to expand 
phthalic anhydride production of their 
jointly owned subsidiary, Newcastle 
Chemical. The required naphthalene 
will come from steel works at New- 
castle and Port Kembla. 

+ 

Potash Israel: Foreign chemical 
consultants may be called upon to 
reorganize the moribund Dead Sea 
Potash Co. near Tel-Aviv. Since the 
government acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the firm, production has fallen 
off seriously while investments have 
soared to $10 million—almost double 
what was first estimated to be needed 
to ensure full-scale production (150,- 
000 tons/year). 

e 

Polyethylene/ Australia: ICI of Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand will build a 


new $6.3-million polyethylene unit 
near Sydney. Completion is scheduled 
for the end of 1957, with an initial 
production of 3,000 tons annually. 
The new plant is expected to meet 
Australia’s total polyethylene require- 
ments. 
om 

Sulfur/Italy: A legislative commit- 
tee has drafted a bill to up state ex- 
penditures on Italy’s sulfur mines from 
$15 million to $20 million. It would 
authorize an additional grant of $1.6 
million to be distributed among those 
mines whose production costs now 
exceed average operating expenses as 
calculated by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce. Other funds will be 
applied toward the purchase of new 
machinery and equipment. 

e 

Expansion/ Mexico: Celanese Mexi- 
cana, subsidiary of Celanese Corp., 
plans a $5.6-million expansion. Under 
the new program, the Mexican pro- 
ducer will build a new polyester plant 
in Mexico City to produce a minimum 
of 440,000 Ibs./ year. A plant in Zaca- 
pu, Morelos, will soon begin turning 
out anhydrous sodium sulfate. Capro- 
lactam from the U.S. and machinery 
from Germany will be used in a nylon- 
6 plant with an initial capacity of 
550,000 lbs./year. All new facilities 
are expected to be in full production 
by the end of this year. 
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NOW 
quick, 
thorough 
mixing 
of 

dry 
products 


with the NEW Nauta Mixer 


Precessional motion of Nauta speeds production... cuts costs 


Uniform, quick mixing of any number of dry 
materials in any proportions . . . wetting dry _MATERIALS GO IN HERE 
materials with small quantities of liquid . . . or Soe 0% 
dissolving solids in a liquid media . . . these are sd ¢ 

the exclusive features of the new Nauta Mixer. 
The gentle, yet positive action of the precessional RARE ey STATIONARY BODY 
motion of the Nauta intimately mixes products de; 
in any proportion . . . without dusting or change REVOLVING SCREW-—A)D re eee 
in their original characteristics. : 


By shortening time cycles required for thorough POSITIVE MIXING 


mixing, the Nauta Mixer increases production. QA , THOROUGHLY MIXED 
The revolutionary precessional motion means less MATERIALS are 





REVERSIBLE SCREW 


power consumption. This is a combination that discharged here 
results in substantially lower costs. : N : 
y : 2 For profitable use in many industries 

Why not try the new Nauta Mixer in your ‘ : 

& 9 38 a The advantages of Nauta Mixers can be enjoyed 
operations? We will gladly send complete infor- wherever dry materials require thorough mixing. 
mation on request. Agricultural products Meat 
Ceramic materials Metal powders 
Chemicals Paint pigments 
Cosmetics Pharmaceuticals 


Let us Pretest your product Seenitis vienna asians anil Hagtiee 
el izers 

A quantity of your product ingredients can be re a. oe 

mixed under actual production conditions in a Food products Sugar 

Nauta Mixer now in the Buflovak Research Insecticides : Many other products 

Laboratory and Testing Plant, with positive re- Latex mixed with chemicals 


sults. Let us tell you about this service. 




















ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 374 The Buflovak Equipment Division of Blaw-Knox 


Company is the exclusive licensee for the Nauta 
Mixer. It is built to the same exacting standards for 
which Buflovak is famous in building evaporators, 
dryers, autoclaves, kettles and other equipment. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Buflovak Equipment Division, 1593 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
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NATURAL SPONGE MARKET — UNDAUNTED BY SYNTHETICS 








1937 








"55 
(est.) 








HE sea blight in 1939, not the pop- 
ularity of synthetics, has been mostly 
responsible for the hefty drop in con- 
sumption of natural sponges since °45. 
True, synthetic sponges have virtually 
taken over household markets (retail 
sales jumped from $13 million in ’52 to 


more than $20 million last year), but 
indications are that the natural sponge 
industry is stili plenty strong. For many 
consumers, the naturals’ better dirt-re- 
moving qualities and longer life are more 
appealing than the synthetics’ lower price 
and limitless supply. 
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HB Consumer Credit 
eB Chemical Sales 








ON-THE-CUFF BUYING — 


STIMULUS TO CHEMICAL SALES? 





"52 ‘53 "34 "Ss 
(est.) 








HOUGH consumer credit has been 

rising at a faster rate than total 
chemical sales, on-the-cuff buying is still 
a business indicator the chemical indus- 
try watches with deep interest. Reason: 
the vast range of chemicals*required to 
turn out consumer retail goods. 


A clampdown on credit could be a 
serious deterrent to chemical industry 
progress. But current expansion plans 
(estimated at $1.6 billion over the next 
two years) indicate that chemical makers 
have little fear that time-buying will de- 
crease substantially. 
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Charting 


Business 
(Continued) 








U. S. annual meat and poultry 
consumption (ibs./capita) 


160" 


MORE MEAT ON THE TABLE — 
BOOST FOR FEED ADDITIVES 





+ Meat 


1007) 








i. ee ete 
120 


1930-'35 *35-'40 *40-'45 
av. av. av. av. 
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ORE meat on American tables 
means bigger sales for a lot of 
chemical companies. And meat-eating is 
definitely on the rise. 
Per capita meat consumption has 
jumped about 23% since the early '30s 
and about 13% in the past 5 years. 


Poultry consumption per person is up 
about 16% since ’50. 

Chemical makers play a big part in 
supplying more and better meat. In ’55, 
600-700,000 Ibs. of antibiotics went into 
animal feed supplements, plus, of course, 
large amounts of minerals and hormones. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) 






































Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) .... 


Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 


(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ... 


MONTHLY—Production 
(Index 1947-1949—100) 


Preceding 
Month 
141 
177 
197 
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Emersol’120 Standard 


























eliminated ‘kettle hardening” in lime buffing compounds 


This actual customer experience is further evidence of the 
outstanding uniformity and resistance to oxidation of 
Emersol Stearic Acids. 


Case History No. 26-9 . . . A large manufacturer of buffing com- 
pounds used Emersol 120 Standard exclusively for all his stearic 
acid requirements in lime buffing compounds because it eliminated 
“‘hardening” in his kettle during processing. Prior to this exclusive 
use, he found that occasionally competitive material would react 
with the lime to form hard lumps or cause complete hardening of 
the entire kettle contents, both resulting in a total loss of the com- 
pounded material. 


While the basic cause of this “‘reaction’”’ is not completely 
known, there is strong evidence that it may be due to the 


presence of oxidized acids in the stearic acid. Thus, this 
customer experience also testifies both to the outstanding 
oxidation resistance of Emersol Stearic Acids and to their 
uniformity. 


Regardless of the products you are making, these two im- 
portant characteristics of Emersol Stearic Acids will re- 
flect in higher quality end-products. When these are 
coupled with other advantages such as excellent color 
stability and resistance to rancidity, you have an unbeat- 
able combination that will make your products more ap- 
pealing, stay appealing longer. And since Emersol Stearic 
Acids cost no more than competitive grades, why not buy 
all your stearic acid from Emery? 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


New York; Philadelphia; Lowell, Mass.; Chicago; San Francisco; Cleveland; Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 
Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
Export: Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Life 


on the Chemical Newsfront 


(Above) NORMAL GROWTH is not possible without Folic Acid, 
an essential factor in the formation not only of red blood cells 
but all body cells. Everyone needs it daily. During periods of 
rapid growth, as in infancy and pregnancy, there is an increased 
need for this rare vitamin. Recognition of Folic Acid’s impor- 
tance has led to its wide use in B-complex and multivitamin 
preparations. Recently Cyanamid introduced to the drug trade 
an improved product containing a minimum of 93% anhydrous 
Folic Acid, the highest potency yet attained commercially. 
(Fine Chemicals Division) 


(Left) NEW HIGHS IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION are forecast 
this year, with contract volume expected to rise 17% to $2%- 
billion. The spread of highways and superhighways over every 
type of terrain presents titanic earth-moving tasks. In leveling 
hills to smooth the motorist’s way, and quarrying rock for pav- 
ing materials, Cyanamid explosives and blasting supplies will 
play a big part. Among Cyanamid products serving contractors 
are high explosives and precisely timed electric blasting caps 
that help insure good breakage and reliable results. (Organic 
Chemicals Division) 


A UNIQUE NEW SYSTEMIC 
HERBICIDE, Amino Triazole, se- 
lectively kills a number of peren- 
nial weeds. While most herbi- 
cides kill by contact, Amino 
Triazole enters the sap system 
and spreads to all parts of the 
plant. It suppresses growth and 
unbalances the chlorophyll-pro- 
ducing mechanism, ultimately 
killing roots. Canadian thistle is 
among plants susceptible to 
Amino Triazole. Photo loft shows 
typical whitening or chlorosis of 
new growth one week after spray- 
ing. Photo right shows how 
Amino Triazole is translocated 
into roots; this stunted white 
plant was sent up from root sys- 
tem of parent plant that was 
sprayed, Among other noxious 
perennials that can be controlled 
are quack grass, nut grass, ash, 
scrub oak, poison ivy, poison oak, 
rushes, and Russian ea g 
(Agricultural Chemicals Division) 
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Women’s work makes 


chemical markets 


(Above) HER NEW CLOTHESLINE IS PAPER! Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Mass., now produces Fibre-White Clothesline of 
MELOSTRENGTH® Paper. This paper is treated with MELOSTRENGTH® 
Resin, which makes a water-insoluble bond between paper fibers. The 
paper is stronger, wet or dry, has high wet-rub resistance so it may be 
ee clean easily. And it resists chafing of clothespins through wet 
laundry. This economical clothesline is one of many improved paper 
products made possible by MELOsTRENGTH Resin. (Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Department C) 


(Left) AND HER LINENS COME WHITER, thanks to triazine-type 
brightene rs based on AERo* Cyanuric Chloride. These optical bleach- 
ing agents absorb ultraviolet radiation and emit it as visible wave 
lengths in the blue portion of the spectrum. This fluorescence counter- 
acts yellowish or greyish soil, and increases the total light reflectance 
of the fabric, making it brighter as well as whiter. Optical brighteners 
also lighten pastel shades and increase color contrast in printed goods, 
Many other triazine dyestuffs have been derived from cyanuric chlo- 
ride, which can also be used to make plastics of exceptional clarity and 
heat resistance, fungicides and insecticides, vulcanization accelerators 
and surface active agents. (Industrial Chemicals Division, Department C) 

*Trade-mark 


Building for the Future 
NEW AMINE HELPS WAX SHED WATER. Wax emulsions Through Chemistry 


Ie Ross arene Gy ape a volatile amine de- Additional information may be obtained 
rived from acrylonitrile, give highly water-resistant films. regarding these products by writing on 
Laboratory tests indicate that 8-methoxypropylamine will Mashiges lettebibmasl to tus Titled 

replace two to four times the amount of morpholine re- trae Deere a oe sac ae va 
quired in similar formulations. To prepare an almost of American Cyanamid Company, 30 
transparent emulsion with fine gloss, Dura Commodities Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
Corp., New York, N. Y., suggests this formula: 40 parts indicated in the captions. 
Duroxon J-324 mineral wax, 3 to 4 parts oleic acid, 3 parts 
8- methoxypropylamine, and water. Emulsifying and dis- 
persing action is equal to or better than that of morpholine, 
and similar results might be expected for other wax form- 
ulations. (New Product Development Department, Section C) 
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Indias ‘Valley 


Once plagued by floods, famine and disease, India’s 
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Vast resources, long 
range planning, concen- 
trated effort bring this 
area into economic 
well-being. 


of Tears—No Longer 





“Valley of Tears” is rapidly changing into a “valley of hope”— 
bustling with chemical and industrial plants—through the efforts 
of the government-owned Damodar Valley Corp. 


With multimillion-dollar hydroelectric and manufac- 





turing projects to be completed in 1958, this valley is looming 
as Asia’s most important industrial basin. 


Buildup of a vast chemical empire 
through a number of five-year plans 
—starting in the Damodar Valley 
(once the Valley of Tears)—is a prime 
aim of the socialist-inspired Indian 
government in its efforts to raise the 
country’s low standard of living. 

Operating force for the project is 
the Damodar Valley Corp. Patterned 
along lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and first outlined for the 
Indian government by U.S. engineer 
W. L. Voorduin, it aims to: 
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@ Generate 300,000 kw. of electric- 
ity, supply power for 35,000 sq. miles. 
e Irrigate a million acres of land. 
e Help build up industrial areas. 
e@ Set up a command area in which 
will be concentrated the heaviest in- 
dustrial amalgam east of the Suez. 
A task force of 66,000 technicians 
and workmen are exploiting an area 
that holds 98% of the country’s iron 
ore, all its copper and aluminum sili- 
cate, 80% of its coal and much of its 
very high-grade mica and chromite. 


Chemical Plants Coming: Besides 
such basic industries as steel and 
heavy industrial equipment, chemical 
plants are flocking in growing numbers 
to this area. Among them: Indian 
Copper Corp. with its big refineries; 
and the Sindri fertilizer plant, Asia’s 
largest. Outlook is that they’ll become 
the nucleus of a whole new chemical 
industry. 

Also under construction is a super- 
phosphate unit that—when completed 
two years from now—will have an 
annual output of 15,000 tons. 

At Dalmianagar, the Indian-owned 
Rohtas Industries Ltd. is now operat- 
ing a plant making liquid chlorine, 
bleaching powder, caustic soda and 
sulfuric acid. 

And late last year, New Delhi 
reached an agreement with Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. to set up a 
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CONSIDER THESE USES 


EMULSION STABILIZERS 


In oil-in-water emulsions, ALKATERGES or their soaps are 
effective as emulsion stabilizers or auxiliary emulsifying 
agents. Aid in the dispersion of insoluble calcium and mag- 
nesium soaps. Promising performance in the preparation of 
water-in-oil emulsions. 


WETTING AGENTS 


In reaction with mineral acids, ALKATERGES form water- 
soluble salts that produce stable foams. These salts, and the 
salts of lower monobasic organic acids, and of hydroxy acids 
are excellent wetting agents. With the higher fatty acids, 
ALKATERGES form oil-soluble soaps. 


PENETRANTS 


Solutions of the salts of ALKATERGES are useful as pene- 
trants in textile, paper, metal cleaner manufacture. Reported 
to reduce resin consumption in the waterproofing of paper. 


PIGMENT-GRINDING ASSISTANTS; 


PIGMENT DISPERSANTS 


ALKATERGES convert stiff pigment-oil mixtures into fluid, 
easy-to-grind compositions. Also recommended in resin-car- 
bon black formulations. 


CORROSION PREVENTION 


By neutralizing perspiration acids, the ALKATERGES pro- 
tect metals subject to corrosion through handling. 


‘COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS-..-< 


CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE 


Please send me material on the ALKATERGES 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


ALKATERGES are recommended as dispersants for flatten- 
ing agents in varnishes and enamels and for any finely divided 
solid in nonpolar liquids. 


ANTI-OXIDANTS 


ALKATERGES delay drying of film in a drying oil. Reported 
to reduce gum formation in a hydraulic oil system. Aid 
cleaning of a dirty system. 


CLEANERS 


Solutions of ALKATERGE salts are effective penetrants in 
metal cleaners. 


ACID ACCEPTORS 


Since most of their salts are somewhat oil soluble, ALKA- 
TERGES can be used to tie up acidity from deterioration of 
oils or of additives. Useful also as perspiration acid neutral- 
izers in corrosion preventive oils. 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Used alone or in carriers, ALKATERGES control certain 
foams encountered in processing organic materials such as 
manufacturing antibiotics. They do not turn rancid and are 
nontoxic to most antibiotic microorganisms. 

Write, wire, phone or send coupon below. Complete informa- 


tion on the ALKATERGES will suggest many additional uses 
impractical to mention here. 


INDUSTRIAL ® 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. CHEMICALS 


Title 
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ADMINISTRATION 


PANCHET HILL DAM SITE in 1957 will store 2 million acre feet of water. 


manufacturing plant for high ex- 
plosives; the British company will 
contribute 80% of the capital. 
Saving Foreign Exchange: Though 
the Damodar-based chemical industry 
is unlikely to meet India’s growing im- 
port demands for many years, the 
country is already feeling some bene- 


SINDRI’S COKE-OVENS: Giant plant, bold design typifies over-all approach. 
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ficial effects of the DVC scheme. In 
particular, DVC is saving that coun- 
try valuable foreign exchange. For 
instance, the Sindri plant’s output of 
chemical fertilizers recently passed 
the million-ton mark—meaning a 
foreign exchange saving of about $70 
million/ year. 


Unions’ '56 
Plan: Unite 
and Conquer 


All that stands in the way of AFL- 
CIO’s long heralded drive to organize 
chemical workers is a working agree- 
ment between the federation’s two 
unions in the field; and it appears now 
that such an agreement will be nailed 
down in a matter of weeks. 

Chemical companies are leading 
AFL-CIO’s list of targets for its first 
big organizing campaign, and both 
affiliated unions—International Chem- 
ical Workers Union and Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers Union—are eager 
to get help from the federation for this 
job. 

But John Livingston—director of 
the AFL-CIO organizing department, 
and apparently determined to run this 
program with an iron hand—has 
sternly warned all parties that his de- 
partment will refuse to start a cam- 
paign in any industry where there’s 
still more than one AFL-CIO union 
operating. 

Meeting Already Planned: However, 
ICWU and OCAW had already plan- 
ned to send delegates to a let’s-talk- 
about-merger meeting later this month; 
and following Livingston’s warning, 
they’re figuring on adding another 
topic to the agenda for that meeting: 
how to split their chemical industry 
jurisdiction so that organizing can pro- 
ceed without waiting for an ICWU- 
OCAW merger. 

A “sizable” conference is shaping 
up for those discussions, according to 
OCAW President O. A. (Jack) 
Knight; and he estimates that once 
the jurisdictional questions are worked 
out, “organizing can begin in a 
month.” As these two unions have 
already been collaborating on various 
bargaining fronts, it seems highly likely 
that it won’t take them long to reach 
agreement on _ jurisdiction—particu- 
larly in view of the probability that 
they’ll be merging into a single union 
in a year or so. 

The first unions to be helped, Liv- 
ingston noted succinctly, will be those 
that are first to achieve jurisdictional 
harmony. Livingston’s resources for 
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CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 
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High Quality backed by the experience of the pioneer and leader in the 
field. 


Speedy Shipments in any quantity to meet your needs from plants lo- 
cated at Niagara Falls, New York, and Texas City, Texas, and from 
bulk storage at Newark, New Jersey. 


Increased Production that keeps pace with your expanding requirements 


—new units at Texas City will be on stream in 1956, more than dou- 
bling this plant’s capacity. 


For additional information, on how N1Acet vinyl acetate monomer can 
help you make money, call or write the Carbide and Carbon office nearest 
you. Offices located in 26 principal cities. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


The term “‘Niacet”’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Where performance is vital... 


0 ES 1,218" fluorocarbon 


Oils, Waxes & Greases 
for Lubricants... Fluids... Sealants 


Kellogg has developed a series of oils, 
waxes and greases that provide maximum 
resistance to chemical corrosion and ther- 
mal breakdown. Based on the extremely 
stable trifluorochloroethylene polymer, 
KEL-F Oils, Waxes and Greases offer new 
answers to critical problems in plant op- 
eration and product manufacture. 


Where and why these KEL-F 
fluorocarbon products are useful 


Compressor Lubricants for high pressure, 
high capacity compressor systems — high 
thermal stability and chemical resistance 
combined with excellent flow and load- 
bearing characteristics. 

Hydraulic and Pump Fluids—non-flammable 
. . . will not carbonize. 

Heat Transfer Media —high degree of auto- 
convection. 

Damping Fluids—high density (almost twice 
that of water) plus shear stability and non- 
oxidizing qualities. 

Sealants and Lubricants for plug cocks and 
valves—heat stability; resistance to chemi- 
cal attack, corrosion and gumming. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To familiarize you with the properties of 
these Kellogg products, we have made ar- 
rangements to offer you a trial one ounce 
tube of KEL-F #90 grease for $2.25 ppd. 
You'll find it effective in keeping stop 
cocks and other laboratory apparatus safely 
lubricated under the most corrosive condi- 
tions. Large quantities of 1 oz. and 3 oz. 
tubes can be ordered from laboratory sup- 
ply houses. Use coupon below. 


@® KEL-F is the registered 
trademark of The M. W. 
Kellogg Company for its 
fluorocarbon products. 


— 


THE M. W. KELLOGG Co. 

Chemical Manufacturing Division 

P. O. Box 469, Jersey City 3, N. J. 

[] Send me 1 oz. tube KEL-F #90 Grease. 
Payment is enclosed, ($2.25 per tube). 
Bill me later. 

I'm interested in larger quantities of 1 
oz. tubes. Put me in touch with supplier. 
Send me technical booklet covering 
KEL-F Oils, Waxes and Greases. 
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ADMINISTRATION. . 


backing up organizational drives are 
formidable: at least $4 million in cash 
and a staff of some 300 organizers 
working directly under 22 regional 
directors in the U.S. and one in 
Canada. 

Joint Efforts Seen: In the coming 
membership drive in chemicals, it’s 
expected that each of the two chemical 
unions will work jointly with Living- 
ston’s department. OCAW, for ex- 
ample, says it’s ready to throw 25 
organizers and $25,000/month into 
the campaign, anticipating that Liv- 
ingston will at least match this effort. 

Exactly how the OCAW, ICWU and 
AFL-CIO organizers will be deployed 
is what will have to be decided this 
month. Up to now, the thinking has 
been that each union will be allowed 
to stake out claims on all the plants of 
certain companies, and that neither 
union will poach on the other’s pre- 
serves. If this scheme is used, it might 
mean that ICWU will get first call on 
trying to organize Du Pont, as ICWU 
already has two locals at Du Pont 
plants. 

Such an approach would be in tune 
with Livingston’s organizing strategy, 
disclosed in a confidential report to 
the AFL-CIO executive council’s an- 
nual conference last fortnight in 
Miami. The Livingston plan—which 
he describes as of “extreme impor- 
tance”—is for complete coordination 
of organizing efforts in a multiplant 
company. And it’s probably more than 
just coincidence that he cited Du Pont 
—whose 73 plants employ more than 
80,000 workers in 26 states—as an 
example of the large corporations in 
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WIDE WORLD 


AFL-CIO’S LIVINGSTON: To chem- 
ical unions, aid for organizing. 


which he 
organizing. 

Exploiting the Breaks: Such coordi- 
nation and one-union organizing are 
advisable, Livingston deems, “so that 
maximum advantage can be taken 
corporationwide of every favorable or- 
ganizing development that occurs on 
any local basis.” 

The detailed scope of the organizing 
campaign does not cover plans for spe- 
cific companies (Du Pont was men- 
tioned only as an example). But the 
plan does break down union and non- 
union membership by states and in- 
dustry categories, with an estimated 
250,000 nonunion workers in the 
chemical field. This is nearly half the 
total number of hourly paid produc- 
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MUCH-SOUGHT CHEMICAL WORKERS: Can AFL-CIO win them over? 
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_-» HHLORIKE... 


FROM WICHITA, KANSAS? 











An increase of 120 tons per day in chlorine production capacity becomes effective on 
March 15, 1956 at the enlarged Wichita, Kansas plant of the Frontier Chemical Company. 
There is a corresponding increase in production of caustic soda. 


Many more users can now benefit from this strategically located source of supply. Prompt 
shipments over uncongested rail routes or highways afford time and transportation sav- 
ings throughout Mid-America and the Southwest. Frontier’s reputation for quality of 
product and dependable service is well established. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


PRODUCERS OF DIVISION OF UNION 
Chiorine 


F CHEMICAL & MATERIALS CORP. 
Caustic Soda ; EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Muriatic Acid Wichita, Kansas 
Fine Grain Salt : PLANTS 


BHC (14 and 36 gamma) , Wichita, Kansas 
Available soon: 


Denver City, Texas 
Chioromethanes Dumas, Texas(HCl) 


eR ee an ee say eles a ae ea ey engl 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 


We use about_______tons of chlorine per month at_ 





(Location) 
What do you have to offer us? 


INDIVIDUAL’S NAME & POSITION. 
ORGANIZATION. 
ADDRESS 
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tion and maintenance employees in 
the classification “chemicals and allied 
products”; and the reason the figure is 
so large is that—so far as Livingston 
is concerned—members of independ- 
ent unions are considered to be un- 
organized. 

In all, Livingston calculates that 
there are now 27-29 million “un- 
organized” workers, compared with 
the 15 million who are already mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO. He finds that the 
highest percentage of organized work- 
ers is 59%, in the state of Washington 
—the only state above the 50% mark. 
Eastern industrial states range from 
30-39% organized, while Southern 
states show the lowest level of AFL- 
CIO organizing, ranging down to 9% 
in the Carolinas. 

No Dramatic Coups: The federa- 
tion’s program is an ambitious one and 
some of its internal problems are still 
being solved. So it’s unlikely that any 
major organizing successes will be 
racked up in the near future. The 
jurisdictional issues won’t be cleared 
up all at once; some have raged for 
years, and may continue to do so, in 
spite of some otherwise well-planned 
efforts. 

Too, there’s no reason to assume 
that employers are going to be any less 
inclined to resist unionizing, or that 
employees who have shunned AFL 
and CIO unions previously will ab- 
ruptly change their minds now. Or- 
ganizing over the past decade under 
the separate AFL and CIO banners 
showed no marked advances, and it 
may be hard for Livingston to recap- 
ture for unionizing the momentum it 
had during the mid-’30s, even with 
the program laid out thus far. 

The federation will avoid any over- 
all regional campaign such as the un- 
successful “Operation Dixie” that was 
launched in the South after World War 
II. 

Plans are to move on a plant-by- 
plant basis, advancing on each indus- 
try in limited steps. It won’t be a dra- 
matic campaign, but AFL-CIO sees 
this approach as the best way to limit 
resistance and to pick off the likeliest 
targets, one at a time. Judging by 
recent chemical plant elections—in- 
cluding ICWU’s loss at the Du Pont- 
operated Indiana Ordnance Works 
(Charlestown, Ind.)—the chemical 
unions will need all the help that 
Livingston, with his formidable re- 
sources, can give them. 
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PLYWOOD BONDING: License agreements are hard to get, so 


RICHARDS 


If You Can't Join, Beat Em 


What happens when a chemical 
company can’t get licenses needed to 
compete for a lucrative market? One 
answer: it develops its own processes. 
And that’s just what Chemical Process 
Co. (Redwood City, Calif.) has done 
in the hotly competitive adhesives field. 

Best known for its ion exchange 
resins (CW, Sept. 18, ’54, p. 16), the 
company has now established a semi- 
autonomous Adhesives Division, will 
initially make conventional protein 
(soya and blood) glues under a Mon- 
santo license negotiated in early Jan- 
uary. But it will also make phenol 
and urea adhesives by a unique process 
developed in its own laboratories. 

Wry Amusement: Industry observers 
view with wry amusement Chempro’s 
decision to break into the jealously 
guarded adhesives business. In the 
past, production of phenolic adhesives 
has been the root of several lawsuits 
(CW, Aug. 8, ’53, p. 13). Chempro’s 
success with its own process, bypass- 
ing some established producers who 
were reluctant to negotiate licensing 
agreements, has surprised more than 
one manufacturer. 

But Chempro President Guy Post, 
with 30 years’ experience in both 
forest products and chemicals, doesn’t 
think it’s surprising at all: “Our ex- 
perience with polymerization and syn- 
thetic resins is uniquely applicable 
to adhesive development, and the Ad- 
hesive Division is only a forerunner 


of a full-fledged Forest Products Di- 
vision that will even more effectively 
utilize our experience in both fields.” 

Chempro, illustrates Post, is cur- 
rently test-marketing new resins and 
adhesives for high-resin wood prod- 
ucts such as particle board. Also, he 
says, “We're developing a resinous 
mastic overlay for plywood that 
should be an improvement on present 
impregnated paper overlays.” 

Tradename for Chempro’s adhesive 
line is Dion; Dion 410 (a protein glue) 
will be the first on the market. A 
sales office and field laboratory have 
been set up in Tacoma, Wash.; and 
for the time being, basic research 
and production will be done at the 
Redwood City headquarters. But even- 
tually, when the full line is out, pro- 
duction will be set up in the heart of 
the Pacific Northwest plywood in- 
dustry. 

Chempro is hard at work in other 
fields, too. Recently, it established a 
Plastics Division, broadening its poly- 
ester line to include new products 
such as a liquid epoxy hardener (CW, 
Feb. 4, ’56, p. 70). And its bread- 
and-butter Ion Exchange Division is 
introducing a new group of anion 
resins, the A-100 series, employing 
what it terms an entirely new cross- 
linking technique. 

Now, with its new phenols and 
ureas, Chempro is rounding out for a 
solid push into adhesives. 
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Reg US Pat Off by THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO. 


CONCRETE BLOCK 


Spectra Glaze*-faced concrete block is 
a remarkable one-piece, glazed masonry 
unit, with the tile surface permanently 
integrated in place during the baking 
process. 

The chief advantage of such a build- 
ing material is obvious—it saves days 
of building time by completely elim- 
inating plastering or painting. In addi- 
tion, the blocks come in a wide variety 
of colors, and can be used for both in- 
terior and exterior applications. The 
hard, durable Spectra Glaze face is 
stain proof, resists chemicals, is easily 
cleaned and requires a minimum of 
maintenance. Furthermore, it will not 
develop “hairline” cracks. 

Styrene Monomer, a Koppers prod- 
uct, is one of the basic ingredients used 
in the manufacture of Spectra Glaze 
concrete units—illustrating once again 
how Koppers Chemistry contributes 
every day to industrial progress through 
the development of new and wonderful 
products and materials. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. 
CW-36, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Patent & Canadian 
Trademarks Office 


SALES OFFICES: New York ~- Boston 


Spectra-Glaze blocks and process, patented in U.S., 
Canada and other foreign countries by Burns and 
Russell Co. of Baltimore, Md. 








Pepsi-Cola bottling plant, Patchogue, L. I., New York. Blocks manufac- 
tured by Glazed Block Corporation, Rochelle Park, New Jersey. 


KOPPERS 
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Atlanta - 





fe 


KOPPERS 
W 


* Philadelphia - Chicago ~- Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 


In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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THE VERSATILE 





OF PERFUMERY 


Only a few decades ago, the sole appli- 
cation of perfumery was to enhance the 
appeal of a large variety of personal 
products. While perfumes and cosmetics 
are still of primary importance, the field 
of fragrance has recently entered into a 
vast new era—the era of industrial odor- 
ants. From household products to manu- 
facturing processes, lube oils to smoke- 
stack deodorizing the field now extends. 
Today’s perfume chemist moves in an 
ever widening area, filling new demands 
for his specialized services and in so 
doing creating a versatile and expansive 
new industry. For more than 157 years, 
D&O has served the perfume industry 
both traditional and developing. This ex- 
perience becomes the invaluable prop- 
erty of all D&éO customers. 


ESTABLISHED 1798 
Caen, 


OUR 157th YEAR OF SERVICE 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street - New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


GOVERNORS McFARLAND, LEADER: On industry taxes, they juggle . . . 


Laws That Affect Expansion 


Don’t depend too much on last 
year’s figures on costs of doing busi- 
ness in the various states and cities of 
the U.S. Because this week state legis- 
latures and city councils are concoct- 
ing new tax laws, some favorable to 
industry and others favorable to con- 
sumers (who cast votes). 

Many of these new tax measures 
—which can make a lot of difference 
in a company’s expansion plans—are 
aimed at raising more money for edu- 
cational budgets. 

But in some states, the motivation 
behind latest tax bills has been to 
revise or redistribute the tax load for 
economic and/or political reasons. 

Arizona Beckons: In Arizona, for 
example, overhaul of the state’s in- 
dustrial tax structure has brought in 
a new, multimillion-dollar industry. 
Sperry Rand Corp. is planning to build 
two plants, probably in the Phoenix 
area, to develop and manufacture elec- 
tronic equipment. 

The move that clinched Sperry 
Rand’s move into Arizona: enactment 
of a sales tax amendment intended to 
make the state more attractive to cer- 
tain industrial producers. That bill— 
signed into law by Gov. Ernest Mc- 
Farland—exempts from the state sales 
tax all articles manufactured, as- 
sembled, modified or repaired in Ari- 
zona for sale to the federal govern- 
ment. 


At the same time, McFarland 


signed another act that might en- 
courage certain chemical specialties 
makers to set up shop in that state. 
This law imposes a 2% use tax on 
most kinds of goods bought outside 
of Arizona, provided that such goods 
could have been obtained in the state. 

Keystone State Confusion: In Penn- 
sylvania, on the other hand, Gov. 
George Leader is trying to carry out 
his campaign promise to attempt to 
shift some of the total state tax bur- 
den from consumers to manufacturers 
and suppliers. 

One of Leader’s ideas was a state 
income tax—on corporations as well 
as on individuals. Later he suggested 
a 3% to 4% manufacturers’ excise 
tax, and offered to drop the original 
plan that would have meant a $52- 
million boost in net corporate income 
levies. If the excise tax goes through, 
he said, there might even be a $28- 
million exemption forthcoming from 
the 5-mill capital stock tax. 

Municipal income taxes are being 
proposed in Kansas City and Denver, 
and a similar increase is sought in 
Louisville. Higher tax measures were 
rejected in Kansas, but West Virginia 
is in a dither over how it should raise 
revenue for teachers’ pay increases. 

For chemical management, these 
turns and twists in state and local tax 
policy are making expansion planning 
—a complex task at best—that much 
more tortuous. 
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NOW IN OPERATION-GAF’S NEW PLANT 
FOR HIGH PRESSURE ACETYLENE DERIVATIVES 


the story behind the headline 


For those of you who have not been eating, sleeping and 
breathing high pressure acetylene reactions as we have, a 
brief reminder on the background of these products may be 
in order. In the early 1930’s, Dr. J. Walter Reppe, working 
in Germany, licked the previously “impossible” problem of 
handling acetylene efficiently and safely at high tempera- 
tures and high pressures in chemical syntheses. This led him 
and his group into varied investigations which resulted in the 
synthesis of numerous chemicals which had previously been 
completely unknown, or at best only obtainable by elaborate 
and expensive reactions. 


Even though widespread work in this field has continued 
steadily up to the present, and the laboratories of General 
Aniline in this country have been engaged in their own inde- 
pendent research for more than ten years, vast and chal- 
lenging areas of research still remain for exploration in the 
new branch of chemistry involving high pressure acetylene 
reactions. 


When the GAF laboratories began synthetic work in the new 
field, none of the products they turned out had ever been 
available in the U.S. in commerciai volumes and at commercial 
prices. We, therefore, found it necessary to do some rather 
fancy, long-range extrapolating from the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of all of the products to their potential applica- 
tions and saies volumes in order to decide which would be of 
greatest immediate industrial value. Following these deci- 
sions came sales development, application research, and 
process development in the laboratory and pilot plant. Finally, 
the plant stage has been reached for the first group of prod- 
ucts now to be made at GAF’s new Calvert City plant. 


They are a related series resulting from the reaction of 
acetylene with formaldehyde to yield a mixture of butynediol 
and propargyl alcohol. In a relatively brief time they have 
developed an astonishing and, we must confess, in part unex- 
pected range of applications about which GAF’s Commercial 
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information, 
price schedules 
and samples 
write to: 
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Development Department has told you in advertisements, 
data bulletins and personal visits. Along with the large new 
plant now also comes a new, full-scale sales department 
eager to help you use these products to your best advantage. 


We expect to be reporting the commercialization of many 
more high pressure acetylene derivatives in the future, but no 
announcement will have quite the significance of this first 
one, both for you and for us. We believe it represents a mile- 
stone for our industry: the first of many commercial high 
pressure acetylene derivatives plants in the United States. 
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Memo to 
Companies Developing 


NEW CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 


from: Toxicity Screening Dep’t 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Are you watching the grams of newly 
developed chemical products so that the 
tons will take care of themselves? May we 
help you check toxicity of your new and 
unknown chemical compounds with our 
low cost toxicity screening procedures de- 
veloped especially for such compounds? 





Here’s how it works .. . you send a 2 
to 10-gram—preferably a 10 gram sample 
—having a boiling point over 75°C., in 
solid or liquid form to Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Supplee Division, Bainbridge, N. Y. Any 
solubility or incompatability information as 
well as other pertinent data should also 
be supplied if possible. From here we carry 
the ball .. . We will administer a series of 
concentrations orally (by way of the stom- 
ach tube) to five rats weighing from 200 
to 300 grams. We use the diluted solution 
in the case of liquids, in appropriate solu- 
tion or suspension of solids. Reports will 
show in what range the oral toxicity falls. 
Results will be mailed 14 days after receipt 
of the sample to parallel the recommenda- 
tions of the USDA for final observation. 


More extensive tests for acute toxicity, 
subacute or chronic toxicity are performed 
in our New York City laboratories .. . ask 
us about them. 


Foster D. Snell. Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 
29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N., Y. 


ainbridge, N. Y. 
altimore, Md. 
1138 E. North Ave. 


everly Hills, Calif. 
8350 Wilshire Blvd. 
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HERCULES’ FORSTER: His. firm’s 
stock plan is a new step toward... 


Employee-Ownership 


Still another employee-ownership 
rooter (CW, Feb. 11, ’56, p. 40) ap- 
peared on the scene last week. Hercules 
Powder Co. (Wilmington, Del.) an- 
nounced it will seek stockholder ap- 
proval of a contributory savings plan 
at its annual meeting on March 20. 
The plan will help employees save via 
U. S. government securities or Hercu- 
les common stock, or both. 

Hercules will put up to 10% of 
participants’ monthly earnings in trust 
for them, invested however they wish. 
The company will contribute 25% of 
this amount, to be used for buying 
Hercules common. An added feature 
is a dual savings fund, which the em- 
ployee may choose to mature in four 
years or upon retirement. 

The plan differs from those of other 
firms in a couple of respects. Where 
Du Pont puts only its own contribu- 
tion into company stock, Hercules 
employees have the choice of govern- 
ment bonds and/or Hercules common. 
This puts the consequences of stock 
market decline back on the partici- 
pant’s choice, avoids some of the ob- 
jections to no-choice, company-stock- 
only plans. 

President Albert Forster, in a proxy 
statement, says employees have for 
some time shown considerable interest 
in acquiring company stock. What 
stockholders will say is moot, but if 
they follow the trend, it’s a good bet 
that there will be more employee- 
owners in chemicals. 


LEGAL 


Canadian Combines: In a test case 
on the constitutionality of Canadian 
anticombine laws, the Supreme Court 
of Canada has upheld the power of 
Parliament to pass laws authorizing 
anticombine injunctions. The suit was 
brought by five Canadian rubber com- 
panies in an appeal against injunctions 
issued after they were convicted of 
price fixing. Goodyear, Dominion, 
Dunlop, Gutta Percha, B. F. Good- 
rich argued that Parliament, which 
passed laws authorizing the restraint 
orders, was trespassing on grounds 
that constitutionally belong to the 
provinces. Justice C. H. Locke of the 
Supreme Court said the legislation is 
constitutional, pointing out that “the 
power of Parliament extends to legis- 
lation designed for the prevention of 
crime as well as to punishing crime.” 

Canadian observers feel the decision 
may pave the way for the government 
to forbid a merger before it is com- 
pleted, on the grounds that it would 
constitute an offense against the anti- 
combine law. To do this, the govern- 
ment would utilize a provision 
allowing prohibition of acts “directed 
toward an offense,” would request the 
courts to issue an injunction against a 
merger because the merger tended to 
produce a monopoly. Whether this 
position will hold up may be the ques- 
tion in still other test cases. 

e 


Malicious Letters: Interference in 
contract bidding can be the basis of 
serious trouble, notorious lawsuits. A 
complaint brought in Charlotte, N. C., 
alleges that a chemical company was 
barred from bidding on contracts be- 
cause a competitor wrote a “malicious” 
letter. The $125,000 suit, filed by E. J. 
King and King Chemicals, Inc. 
(Charlotte) alleges a letter was sent 
by a competitor of King “intended 
to charge King with fraud, false pre- 
tense, breach of trust and dishonesty” 
in connection with a bid for a contract 
in North Carolina. 


Patent applications can have rough 
and costly sledding if preliminary 
work is not thoroughly done, as three 
recent cases graphically illustrate. 
They involve: faulty description, 
prior disclosure, and misinterpretation: 

e U.S. District Court Judge Joseph 
McCarraghy, in Washington, D. C., 
has upheld a patent denial for failure 
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Advanced Du Pont technique for 


can help you 


utilize fatty 


oil derivatives 


economically 


® Du Pont has pioneered the principle of 
epoxidation under resin catalysis. This new 
principle allows a choice of several batch 
processes differing only in quantity used 
and method of handling of the resin cata- 
lyst. Now Du Pont’s advanced column- 
recirculating principle for epoxidation 
provides increased reaction efficiency. 
Du Pont presents complete information 
on this principle in this new booklet— 
with particular emphasis on the resin cata- 
lyst that makes the recirculating principle 


and safely 


possible. It also includes a summary of 
important reactions of the epoxides and a 
useful bibliography. 

To the chemical manufacturers who are 
discovering the many possibilities for epox- 
ides, Du Pont offers its extensive back- 
ground and experience as the pioneer in 
resin techniques for epoxidation. Should 
you need more information on other re- 
actions as well as on the possible uses of 
epoxides, feel free to call on Du Pont— 
producer of “‘Albone” Hydrogen Peroxide. 


MAIL CCUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





HYDROGEN PEROXIDE Nema 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) CW-3-3 


A L & oO y > ® Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me my free copy of “Hydrogen Peroxide-Resin 
Technique Recirculating Principle for Epoxidation.” 


Position 








Ste u's par OFF Address 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











her 
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Division of The 


by DISTILLATION... 
including high temperature 
and high vacuum... 


Rendered on a toll basis—or the 
outright purchase of the starting 
by-product. 

The facilities and experience of 
Truland may be employed advan- 
tageously for the economical up- 
grading and disposal of solvent 
mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained person- 
nel are available to discuss the 
refining of any solvent mixture 
or organic by-product. 


Send for new booklet 


which describes our operation — 


Trubek Laboratories Incorporated 





ADMINISTRATION . 


JUDGE McCARRAGHY: A. skilled 
person couldn’t make the material. 


to adequately describe the process in- 
volved. The described method of using 
a polymerized acrylic ester did not, 
according to the court, “establish that 
a person skilled in the art could, at 
the time the application was filed, 
make the polymerized acrylic ester 
from the description contained in the 
application.” 

e The U. S. Court of Customs and 
Appeals establishes that a prior dis- 
closure of a process, even though 
sketchy, can be a basis for patent re- 
jection. Pointing to an article published 
some 20 years previous to the applica- 
tion in question, the court says: “[The 
article] does not state that any of the 
intermediates whose formulas [are in 
the article] can actually be obtained 
by this process. However, a reference 
that clearly names a compound or 
identifies it by structural formula con- 
stitutes a full anticipation of a claim 
even though the reference contains 
only an inoperative method of produc- 
ing the compound, or no method at 
all.” 

e Another application was rejected 
because the examiner mistakenly felt 
that an earlier patent already covered 
the invention. The Patent Office Board 
of Appeals sustained the contention of 
the inventors that in the earlier inven- 
tion water vapor had been employed 
to inhibit poisoning of a catalyst, 
whereas the new application claimed 
the use of water vapor to poison the 
catalyst, and that the new invention 
was therefore different from the old. 
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Available carload, less carload 


Acetyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride - 
Myristoyl 
Palmitoy! Chloride 
- Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Propiony! Chloride 
and 


others, made to order 








“4 hioride s tivdlspensable. Advart aon 
rclude coher iele raul conversions, 
ion times, lower reaction temperatures and-tig! 
d finished Papeete: 


de: : from amines or amino acids « Unido ' 
s from alcohols « Peroxides from sodium pete” 
Ketones from aramatic saath ah 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES inc. 


Established 1932 
EAST RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








How F MAC King Size 


= Disposable and Refillable 
pressure CONTAINERS 


introduce a Challenging 


Competitive Weapon 


INCREASES MARKETS 


Cylinder Sizes from 2" to 8’’ Diameter 
Lengths Up to 36” 
Working Pressures Up to 475 psi 


“Make it easier to use and 
eople will use more of it”! INSECTICIDES 
hat is an industrial axiom AIR FRESHENERS 

that has been proved again AND CHEMICALS 

and again over the years. 

The disposable can idea 

has already been accepted by Mr. and Mrs. 
America. 

AND NOW industry is going “King Size” 
with TMC Disposable and Refillable Con- 
tainers for aerosols. 

On a volumetric basis the cost of TMC 
“King Size” Cylinders is no more than small CLOTHING, RUG AND 
capacity “can”’ type containers. UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS 


Advice from America’s Foremost 
Manufacturer of Pressure Containers 


Whether you need refillable or disposable 
cylinders, the experience of Tube Manifold 
engineering and marketing men will help you 
work out the most practical and profitable 
type. Sizes are available in accordance with Bie ret gaaia 
I.C. C., U. L. and A. S. M. E. standards. Sapeace: 

Tube Manifold is geared for volume produc- 
tion with consequent cost economies. Your 


inquiry involves no obligation. Write or phone 
right now. 


PAINTS, LACQUERS 
AND LUBRICANTS 


TUBE MANIFOLD CORPORATION 


Fabricators of Tubular Products 
Serving America’s Foremost Manufacturers Since 1920 


415 BRYANT STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 














ADMINISTRATION . 


More Benefits Coming? 


More efforts by states to widen 
workmen’s compensation laws are in 
the wind, with attendant increased 
charges to employers. Typical are leg- 
islative proposals being sponsored by 
the New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board that could cost more 
than $10 million annually. The pro- 
posals would: 

e Increase maximum cash _bene- 
fits for accidental injury or occupa- 
tional disease disabilities. 

e Increase maximum weekly ag- 
gregate benefits to dependents. 

e Allow full schedule awards, plus 
compensation, for temporary total dis- 
ability in connection with schedule 
award injuries. 

Similar liberalization of disability 
benefits laws is also on the horizon. 
Two New York proposals would in- 
crease maximum weekly nonoccupa- 
tional benefits and double the dura- 
tion time from 13 to 26 weeks. Of a 
different nature is a New York plan to 
include employers of three, and later 
of two or more, employees under the 
disability benefits law, and extend 
coverage to nonprofit organizations 
engaged in commercial or industrial 
enterprise. 

Compensation board chairman An- 
gela Parisi points out that for New 
York such changes would mean an 
additional $11 million/year in costs, 
but adds: “Nevertheless, our advocacy 
is balanced by the desire to alleviate 


WIDE WORLD 


CHAIRMAN PARISI: ‘We hope en- 
lightened management agrees with us.’ 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical ~ =~ 


Twenty mesh sand with Twenty mesh sand with 
0.9% Suspending Agent A 0.3% Carbopol 934 0.9% Suspending Agent A 0.3% Carbopol 934 


Two minutes after ag : 24 hours after agitation 





Dramatic test proves CARBO POL 934 


superior as suspending agent 


a. pictures show the results 
of an accelerated test to deter- 
mine the efficiency of suspending 
agents in aqueous dispersions. Each 
suspending agent had the identical 
job of holding 20 mesh sand in 
suspension. In this test Good-rite 
Carbopol 934 was way out in front 
in efficiency. 


Suspending sand may not be your 
problem. But such a heavy, dense 
material dramatically demonstrates 
how Carbopol 934 can prevent ma- 


terials from separating or settling 
out in your products. Carbopol 934 
makes your products last longer, 
look better, sell faster. 


Note that the effectiveness of the 
Carbopol 934 dispersion is better 
after 24 hours than that of suspend- 
ing Agent A after two minutes. The 
0.3% dispersion of Carbopol 934 
has the same viscosity as the 0.9% 
dispersion of Agent A. Conclusion: 
Carbopol 934 is your best bet as a 
suspending and thickening agent. 


For experimental samples and 
technical information, please write 
Dept. S-3, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


ood-rite 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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producers of Copper, Iron, 
Zinc and Sulfur. Our 
technical knowledge in these 
basic materials and their 

y chemical derivatives is your 
assurance of exacting 
quality control and strict 


uniform consistency. 


_ Minimum 48% Mangan- 


ese as metallic. Feeds, 
fertilizers, spray or dust 
grades. 


CARBONATE 
43% Manganese as me- 
tallic. A more dense Man- 
ganese Carbonate. Spe- 
cific. mene 3.1. 


Samples, Specifications and Detailed Information 
Reet -¥ 


TENNESSEE 





BG HeMIcALS »» [DUSTRY 


We mine and are basic 


Sede tec eeseeescceneaneeenestesceenseustegans 





FERRIC SULFATE 
Partially hydrated, free | 


flowing granular form.- 
Contains 


20.5 water solu- 


ble tron. Available in 


bags or 


. Highest commercial qual- 


ity, available in tank cars, 
tank wagons, ton cylin- 
ders ond 150-Ib. cylinders, 


MONOHYDRATED 
ZINC SULFATE 
36% Zinc as metallic. For 
agriculture and industry. 


- CHLOROSULFONIC © 
ACID 

Iron less than 1.0 ppm as 
loaded. Water white, bulk 
delivery in glass-lined or 
stainless steel tank wagons, 
also in stainless steel 
drums. 


PARA TOLUENE | 
- SULFONIC ACID, 
‘ANHYDROUS - 


_ Other organic Sulfonic 


CORPORATION 





TEWwESSEE Goeronatio 


617-629 Grent 1 Building, Atlanta, Georgia 





ADMINISTRATION . 


human misery, and a realistic under- 
standing of shrunken dollar values. We 
can only hope enlightened manage- 
ment agrees.” 


KEY CHANGES... 


William J. Hutchinson, to director, 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
(Los Angeles). 


Richard Weininger, T. J. Stevenson, 
Jr., E. L. Hutton, and T. Russ Hill, 
to directors, Permutit Co. (New York). 


Alexander Rittmaster, to director, 
and Carl McFarlin, Sr., to president, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. (Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 


Gaylord T. Stowe, to vice-president, 
E. J. Lavino and Co. (Philadelphia). 


Robert C. Davenport, to vice-presi- 
dent, Plastic Products Corp. (Bedford 
Heights, O.). 


John A. Wilson, to assistant secre- 
tary, Diamond Alkali Co. (Cleveland). 


Richard S. Light, to vice-president, 
Plax Corp. (Hartford, Conn.). 

Fritz J. Nagel, to vice-president, 
Polymer Processes, Inc. (Reading, Pa.). 


C. W. Bird, Jr., 
Bird-Archer Co. 


to vice-president, 
(Philadelphia). 


Rush F. McCleary, to general man- 
ager, Research and Development, Jef- 
ferson Chemical Co., Inc. (Houston, 
Tex.). 


Sam Emison, to director, Industrial 
Chemical Sales, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
(New York). 


Shen Wu Wan, to director, Research 
and Development, Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp. (New York). 


E. R. Rowe, to manager, industrial 
carbon sales, American Gilsonite Co. 
(Salt Lake City). 


W. J. Patterson, to manager, indus- 
trial coke and chemical sales, Alan 
Wood Steel Co. (Conshohocken, Pa.). 


es a ek eA we RS 


Charles C. Byerley, 73, owner, Dela- 
ware Powder Co. (Pineville, Ky.) at 
Pineville. 


Norman Holland, former owner, 
Holland Varnish Co., Ltd. (Montreal, 
Canada). 
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A offer never eypires... 


White mineral oils and petrolatums—their development, their manufacture, 
their use—are our business. 


No matter what you make—baby oil, a pharmaceutical ointment, 


an agricultural spray—if you use white oil or petrolatum in your product or 
processing . . . we may be of help to you in two ways: 


First, we can serve you by supplying you with the type of white mineral oil or 
petrolatum exactly suited to your specific needs. We’ll tailor-make it if necessary. 


Second, we shall give you the benefit—in product quality and technical assistance— 
of more than half a century’s concentration on producing better white oils and 
petrolatums and helping industry use them more profitably. 


Because white oils and petrolatums are specifically our business, we believe we have 
|. more to offer you—productwise and servicewise—to help you turn out a better product. 


We would like you to feel that our door is always open anytime you have any 
questions concerning white oils or petrolatums. You are always welcome. 
» That is why we say “this offer never expires”. Just call or drop a line. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., New York 10, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN WHITE OILS AND PETROLATUMS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
March 3, 1956 © Chemical Week 4l 
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T mairacloth Wow y 


s ag 
PHOTOS——LIONEL CRAWFORD 


‘This is no ordinary cloth—it feels like chamois . . . soaks up water like a sponge .. .’ 


A Pitch Still Sells Specialties 


Ever since the medicine-show era, 
the fast-talking pitchman has been 
associated—and not very favorably— 
with chemical specialties selling. With 
his sleeves rolled down and minus 
the sawdust of the carnival midway, 
the pitchman has become today’s 
product demonstrator. He—or more 
often, she—is an important and, for 
the most part, a reputable factor on 
the current specialties marketing 
scene. 

That’s largely because scientific re- 
search in the specialties field has been 
giving the demonstrator products that 
more closely match his claims. 
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But more important is a change 
in the purpose of demonstrations. In 
the past, firms used demonstrations as 
a total sales program, did not try to 
sell the product any other way. Some 
still follow this plan, but most now 
use demonstrations only in introduc- 
tory campaigns or as trouble shooters 
in a larger program. Usually, in fact, 
they don’t show a profit on demonstra- 
tion sales and don’t expect to. 

Specialties—a field where one prod- 
uct in a bottle looks like the next— 
are particularly suited for the things 
demonstrations can do: 

e Show how a product works. 


e Show that it does work. 

e Show best ways to use it. 

e Tie media advertising to point- 
of-purchase promotion. 

Visking Corp.’s (Terre Haute, Ind.) 
Miracloth, for example, a nonwoven 
textile for many home uses, would 
be hard to sell by conventional written 
or spoken advertising alone. But 
Visking found that demonstrators in 
supermarkets (see pictures) made 
enough initial sales to get a word-of- 
mouth campaign started. Back-fence 
testimonials kept building the market 
long after the demonstrators moved on. 

Ounce of Cure: Not all specialties 
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‘Use it to clean up spilled chocolate, coffee, ketchup, milk, ice cream .. .’ 


lend themselves to demonstrations, 
however. First of all, the product must 
lend itself to showmanship—you have 
to have something people will find 
interesting to watch. For this reason, 
the experts say, cures are better than 
preventives—a silver cleaner, for 
example, is a lot easier to demonstrate 
than a tarnish preventer. 

Another key requirement: the prod- 
uct should appeal primarily to women. 
There are few demonstration locations 
with enough male traffic to warrant 
a demonstration of a product that 
appeals principally to men. 

How: If you’re a neophyte inter- 
ested in getting some personal pitch 
behind your product, you might do 
well to engage one of the organizations 
which specialize in setting up demon- 
strations. After you have made ar- 


‘Don't send it to the laundry . 


UTTER 
| | 
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rangements with the store where you 
want to sell the product, the organiza- 
tion will handle the problem. It will 
hire the demonstrator, insure her for 
liability, set up the display, supervise 
it, and give you a final report (number 
of cases sold, number of consumers 
sampled, even the weather if it is a 
factor). Firms that are experienced in 
doing their own demonstrations often 
hire the specialists—mainly to help 
out in big campaigns. 

These service organizations operate 
in different ways. Some, like New 
York’s Demonstration Sales Co., are 
paid by commission; others, like San 
Francisco’s Jan Dunlap or New York’s 
Food Store Demonstrations, Inc., 
work on a flat rate (about $60/3-day 
demonstration). 

Otherwise you have to find and hire 


your own people and—what may be 
more difficult—keep track of them. (A 
third alternative is open to firms sell- 
ing in five-and-ten and department 
stores: persuading the store to do its 
own demonstration.) 

Cherchez la Femme: Finding good 
demonstrators can be hard work. One 
of the professional organizations con- 
fesses that only a handful cf hundreds 
of names in its file can really do a 
big job. The best in the business, 
working on commissions, average 
around $300/week, make $600 or 
$700 on top weeks (but few can earn 
a living as demonstrators during Jan- 
uary, July or August, the business’s 
doldrums). 

In hiring, most agencies look for 
a woman, 30-40, with a good personal- 
ity (pleasing to other women) and 


.. @ quick rinse and it’s clean ... ready to use again.’ 





CENTURY BRAND 


NOW THE KEY 
TO 
UNIFORM QUALITY 
IN 


Fatty 
Acids 


Harchem CENTURY BRAND 
Fatty Acids are the key to qual- 
ity in your products. Look for the 
Harchem Key. It now identifies 
the oldest name in Fatty Acids. 


STEARIC ACID 

OLEIC ACID 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 

TALLOW FATTY ACIDS 
VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 

HYDROGENATED GLYCERIDES 
HYDROGENATED CASTOR OIL 
12 HYDROXY STEARIC ACID 








HARCHEM DIVISION 





SPECIALTIES. 


sales aptitude (considered more im- 
portant than experience). Says one 
long-time hirer of demonstrators: 
“Give me a woman who will talk 
simply—and won’t spend the day 
lounging at the soda fountain.” 

Demonstrator hired, next step is 
to see that she attracts attention. This 
is done by setting up a colorful display 
(which more and more includes cos- 
tuming the demonstrator), making the 
demonstration itself as spectacular as 
possible. For cleaners and rust re- 
movers, for example, this means work- 
ing on material that is extra dirty or 
rusty.* 

Follow-up: Generally you can 
figure on your costs running up to 
10% higher than your income during 
the actual demonstration period. An 
item able to show a profit during dem- 
onstrations is generally marked up too 
high to ever gain a permanent place 
in the market, must be sold by pitch- 
men throughout its life. To make a 
demonstration pay off, most firms 
must be careful how they follow up 
on it. 

First to be considered is the retailer 
who provides your space. To keep 
relations good and to help him do a 
job for you, you should send him a 
“thank you” letter (many forget) re- 
porting on the accomplishments of 
the demonstration, give him display 
material, and, of course, keep him 
well-stocked. 

The consumer should be kept re- 
minded through space advertising. 
Also, other stores in the area should 
be stocked with your product to catch 
repeat orders. 

Where: To keep cost/contact low, 
only the giant stores are good loca- 
tions for a demonstration. For ex- 
ample, in the New York-northern New 
Jersey area, with about 25,000 grocery 
stores, 400-500 do half of the business. 
A weekly gross of $50,000 is the 
minimum volume acceptable to one 
demonstrator. 

Demonstrations also do a job in 
do-it-yourself shows, home shows, and 
farmers’ markets (where reputable 
businessmen are now taking the places 
of the disreputable pitchmen formerly 
found there). 


*There is a small and little-known specialties 
market in making synthetic dirt or rust. Some- 
times this involves a fraud, as when a cloth is 
dirtied with an iodine and flour combination, 
cleaned with sodium thiosulfate which reduces 
the iodine complex to.a colorless compound. But 
more often it is a case of quickly preparing the 
exhibits for the next show. One rust-remover 
maker, for example, had a laboratory work out 
an artificial rust. Silver polish makers generally 
use potassium sulfide to tarnish their silver. 


Although the primary purpose of 
product demonstrations is to tell 
the consumer about the product, the 
alert manufacturer can also use them 
to learn about the consumer. When 
Pacquin, Inc. (New York) introduced 
its Anti-Detergent lotion, it wondered 
what consumer reaction to the name 
would be. It set up demonstrations in 
three New Jersey supermarkets, asked 
each sampler two or three questions, 
kept a stenographer handy to take 
down the answers. Assured that they 
were On the right track (some women 
thought the name meant the lotion 
had detergent in it, but still thought 
it was a good idea), the company went 
ahead to bring out a successful prod- 
uct—which only goes to prove that 
there’s still a place for the pitch in 
the specialty business. 


Add Reodorants 


You don’t find many homes with 
incense burners these days, but there 
are few indeed without wick-type 
aerosol air “fresheners.” The success 
of the latter has spurred invention 
of a new sort of room reodorant: per- 
fume-containing figurines or card de- 
signs for home or car. 

The new devices, which are appear- 
ing in many areas now, are charac- 
terized by low retail cost (29-50¢) 
and eye-catching design—generally 
bathing beauties or nudes. 

To do the reodorizing, most of 
the units employ what their makers 
describe as “the finest French-type 
perfumes,” or the old stand-by, pine 
oil. In card products, the perfume is 
contained in a special pad; the figur- 
ines have a scent-containing core. 
Packaged in transparent plastic bags 
to retain fragrance, most of the prod- 
ucts are fitted to large display cards 
for dealer counters. 

A number of firms across the na- 
tion have come out with new re- 
odorants. Included are Valley Prod- 
ucts, Inc. (Philadelphia), which makes 
the figurines; Car-Freshner Corp. 
(Watertown, N.Y.), hang-type Car- 
Freshner; Presto Products Co. (De- 
troit), hang-type Glamorettes; Milak, 
Inc. (Watertown, N.Y.), Milak Air- 
Freshener; Surco Products, Inc. (Hia- 
leah, Fla.), hang-type Magic Perfume 
Car Refresher. 

Will these novelties push the wick 
and aerosol units out of the market? 
Trade opinion is no. 
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Stak-LOK 


on your | 
multiwall 
bags... 





prevents slipping and improves stacking at no extra cost! 


We are extremely proud of our non-slip Stak-LOK outer 
sheet designed to solve multiwall bag stacking problems all along 
the line, from production to delivery. 


This tough, stubborn kraft sheet “acts like a brake” in stacking 
... creates a high coefficient of friction which does away with 
the need for creped or other special finish outers, and makes 
non-skid inks unnecessary. Yet, its rugged surface still 

prints your brand in the same clear colors you have always used. 


Why not ask for samples—now? Better yet, why not call for a demonstration? 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION = 7 ®esronsibitity 


: Bs 2 Integrated Plants 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
3 Generations of Bag Experience 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. e Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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at the frontiers of progress you'll find... 


SPECIALTIES. 
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Orchard coats 


to protect 
paper with 


against 





| PUSH YOUR 
PRODUCT 





ferrous metal machine 
parts 
engines in storage 


di-isopropylammonium 
nitrite and dicyclohexyl- 
ammonium nitrite 
(about two grams/sq. ft.) 


rusting, corrosion 





a waxy, water-soluble 
morpholine salt* 
(about 1.5 grams/sq. ft.) 


silver electrical con- 
nectors, relays 

flatware, white gold, 
jewelry of many types 


tarnishing by atmos- 
pheric sulfides 





UP FRONT 


VINOL 
POLYVINYL 
ALCOHOL 


Adhesive formulations, Textile sizes and 
Paper coatings are greatly improved 
with VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohol. The result 
is a better product enjoying a greater 
share of sales and profits. 

Colton chemists will be happy to show 
you how to use white, fast-dissolving, 
free-flowing, non-gelling VINOL Poly- 
vinyl Alcohol to the best advantage ... 
without obligation. Colton’s bigger pro- 
ductive capacity means dependable 
delivery ...with assured quality from 
batch to batch and month to month. 

For samples and information, 
address Dept. A22 


SPECIFICATIONS 
VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohols now available 
in the following grades: 

PA-5, PA-20 (88% hydrolyzed) 
low and medium viscosity * 
partially-acetylated grades. 


FH-100, FH-400, FH-500, FH-600 
(99+% hydrolyzed) 


low, medium, medium high and high 
viscosity fully-hydrolyzed grades. 


Corton CHEMICAL 


coLTOh) GOMPANY 
a) Se 


A Division of Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
1545 EAST 18TH STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities 
Throughout U. S. 


EXPORT: Airco Company International, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of other divisions of Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
include: AIRCO—industrial gases, welding and 
cutting equipment © PURECO—carbon dioxide, 
liquid-solid (““DRY-ICE*) © OHIO — medical 
gases and hospital equipment © NATIONAL 
CARBIDE —pipeline acetylene and calciym carbide. 
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a nonwater-soluble, acid- 
free chromate 
cellulose lacquer 
0.454 gram/sq. ft.) 





(about plastics 





aluminum 
in nitro- | sheeting, 


*Orchard is patenting its silver protective paper, now prefers to keep mum on exact salt used. 


corrosion and water 


staining 


aircraft 
aluminized 














Chemical coatings add up to... 


Good Business on Paper 


Coating paper to gain special dura- 
bility, or for particular effects, isn’t 
new. But Orchard Paper Co.’s (St. 
Louis) line of heavy-duty paper treated 
with corrosion inhibitors is noteworthy 
as an illustration of how an enterpris- 
ing specialties firm has carved itself a 
chunk of the metal-protection market. 

Latest addition to the line is a heat- 
sealable kraft sheet made with Shell’s 
VPI (vapor phase inhibitor) chemicals. 
Orchard says it is the pioneer in heat- 
sealing volatile corrosion inhibiting 
paper (which it has offered since mid- 
Oct. °55), though Daubert Chemical 
Co. (Chicago) also claims a first with 
its own type of volatile corrosion 
inhibitors for heat-seal wrappings. 

It Started with Shell: Orchard, man- 
ufacturing all types of wrapping paper, 
bags and gift wrappings, as well as 
other paper specialties, got into the 
protective-paper business when it took 
a license on Shell’s VPI (di-isopro- 
pylammonium nitrite and dicyclo- 
hexylammonium nitrite) processes. 

Finding a good market for these 
papers, it looked around for related 
ideas to develop on its own—Silver 
Saver, a paper treated with a tarnish 
preventer, and a contact-type paper 
to eliminate staining and corroding 
of aluminum are two such “originals” 
from Orchard. 


Sulfide Barrier: Silver Saver is the 
outgrowth of research on the use of 
amines to prevent silver tarnishing. 
Noting that morpholine had been used 
in small open containers to prevent 
discoloration of silver in jewelers’ dis- 
play cases, Orchard worked out a 
water-soluble salt of the amine that 
could be coated on paper. 

Available for two years now, the 
material is effective apparently be- 
cause its vapor reacts with atmos- 
pheric sulfides before they can cause 
damage. It’s useful in protecting white 
gold and other jewelers’ metals besides 
silver. 

Atmospheric staining of aluminum 
parts and aluminum-clad metal sheet- 
ing has troubled the aircraft industry 
—in seacoast areas, particularly—for 
years. 

Kaiser Aluminum, one company to 
seek a solution to this problem, de- 
vised a sodium-chromate-treated paper 
that is sandwiched between layers of 
metal (CW, April 19, ’52, p. 47). 

Orchard devised a different system, 
using a nonsoluble chromate in a 
nitrocellulose lacquer. Primarily de- 
signed to protect by contact, the paper 
appears to have some effectiveness 
even when not touching the metal. 

With the acquisition of Racquette 
River Paper Co. (Potsdam, N.Y.) last 
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HOW TO! CUT COSTS ON DETERGENTS 


More and more consumers are making substantial savings on their 
purchases of alkyl aryl sulfonates by specifying Atlantic Ultrawets in 
bulk quantities. 


Bulk purchases call for storage facilities. Atlantic has developed 
suggestions to help you. They include alloys, coatings, equip- 
ment, piping layout, and estimated costs. 


Atlantic is ready to offer on-the-spot assistance to help you 
with your bulk storage problems. 


Write for information on your company letterhead regard- 
ing suggested bulk storage facilities for liquid Ultrawets. 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. H-3, Chemica! 
Products Sales, 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 





ATLANTIC | 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 


The ULTRAWETS wet, 
penetrate, clean, emulsify 
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INVESTED IN 


CORROSIVE 
FUME 
HANDLING 


SEE HOW “BUFFALO” RUBBER-LINED EXHAUSTERS 
ARE DOING IT IN HUNDREDS OF PLANTS 


Fumes from many processes destroy ordinary 
steel plate exhausters far earlier than normal 
life expectancy —and fan replacement is a 
major expense. 


“Buffalo” Rubber-Lined Fans save you this 

expense. All exposed parts are protected by a 
layer of rubber “welded” permanently to the steel. 
Corrosive fumes cannot contact the metal. Small wonder 
these fans have stood up under the severest fume 
services anywhere from 3 to 12 times longer! Savings 
far more than pay for the cost of the rubber lining, to 
say nothing of reduction in down-time. It’s just one 
more example of the “Q” Factor* that saves you money 
in all “Buffalo” Fans. 


If you have fume exhausting installations, it will pay 
you to check fan replacement and down-time costs, and 
see how “Buffalo” Rubber-Lined Exhausters could be 
Saving you money. 


ANAL 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 2424-F TODAY! 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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SPECIALTIES . 


year, Orchard became the producer 
of over 150 paper specialties, for re- 
tail, wholesale and industrial purposes. 
And with its inhibitor-treated papers, 
it’s wrapped up a tidy share of the 
metal protection market as well. 


PRODUCTS 


Two for the Road: J-Wax, new 
from Johnson, is an auto paste wax 
with a built-ia cleaner. Washing with 
clear water or mild detergent, the 
company says, is the only prewaxing 
requirement. The new paste is also 
the first product of its type to be 
packed in the sealed, key-open type 
can. Heavy advertising for the prod- 
uct will break this spring. Probable 
cost: $1.95/9-oz. can. 

e Spark’l Car Shampoo, from Her- 
bert Industries (Chicago), also has a 
two-way effect. Primarily a cleaner, 
the product is principally a liquid 
detergent, but it contains some car- 
nauba wax for a polishing effect. 
Spark’! claims: no streaking, no wiping 
needed except for windows, removal 
of road film, bug stains, tree sap. An 
8-oz. glass bottle retails at 89¢. 

* 

All-Out: One step removal of germs, 
moths, dirt, fungi is the claim for 
K.R.C. (Kills, Repels, Cleans), Gen- 
eral Detergents Corp.’s (Rochester, 
N. Y.) new three-way cleaning com- 
pound. The company’s first consumer 
product, K.R.C. will be followed by 
three others this year. 

7 

Lawn Liquid: Shur-Green is Conti- 
nental Fertilizer Co.’s (Nevada, Ia.) 
new concentrated lawn fertilizer. To 
be sold throughout the Midwest this 
year, the plant food is applied—as the 
grass is watered—by a special attach- 
ment (“Gro-gun”), which feeds the 
concentrate into the watering nozzle. 
The fertilizer contains trace elements 
as well as a “balanced” formula of 
conventional plant nutrients; 1 gal. of 
Shur-Green is designed to cover 2,000 
sq. ft. 

o 

Original Vehicle: National Lead 
Co.’s new interior paint, Nalplex (CW, 
Feb. 18, p. 64), is based on National’s 
own acrylic vehicle. Starting with 
acrylic monomer, National creates its 
own paint base, which will be used 
only in the firm’s trademarked prod- 
ucts. CW had credited another firm 
with providing the vehicle. 
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Here is an additional 
group of production- 
controlled, high-quality 


HARSHAW 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
ANHYDROUS . . . AQUEOUS 


Harshaw has been a pioneer in the development 
of fluorine bearing products with a background 
of over 40 years experience as a major pro- 
ducer of Hydrofluoric Acid. 


If required, you are invited to draw on the knowl- 
edge and experience of our staff of technical 
specialists on fluorides. Broadly, we offer you the 
benefit of our accumulated experiences in engi- 
neering problems involving corrosion, safe han- 
dling and storage facilities. 


WRITE for Harshaw's 40-page Book on Hydrofluoric Acid 
Anhydrous. It provides helpful data for you if you now use 
HF or are considering its use. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 East 97th Street « Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Detroit « Houston 
Los Angeles e NewYork e Philadelphia e¢ Pittsburgh 
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FLUORIDES 


fluorides: 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Fluoborate 
Antimony Trifluoride 
Sublimed 
Barium Fluoride 
Bismuth Fluoride 
Boron Trifluoride 
Boron Trifluoride 
Complexes 
Chromium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoborate 
Fluoboric Acid 
Fluorine Cells 
Fluorinating Agents 
Frosting Mixtures 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Anhydrous 
Hydrofluoric Acid . 
Aqueous 
Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Lead Fluoborate 
Metallic Fluoborates 
Potassium Bifluoride 
Potassium Chromium 
Fluoride 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoride 
Potassium Titanium 
Fluoride 
Silico Fluorides 
Sodium Fluoborate 
Tin Fluoborate 
Zinc Fluoborate 
Zinc Fluoride 





PROD U CAL 


@ Problem: to measure mass in chemical p. ocessing 
@ Solution: improved mass flowmeters 
@ Here's what's available: 


True Mass Flowmeters 


Instrument Made by 


Operating principle For use with 








Gyro Mass Meter Norwood Controls Unit 
Detroit Controls Corp. 


Norwood, Mass. 


Gyroscopic precession liquids, gases, and 


slurries 








Li Mass-Meter 





Z; uel Mass Flowmeter 


General Electric Co. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Coriolis acceleration 


liquids, gases, and 








Massometer 


Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Angular deflection 


liquids and gases* 





Radial 





Conveyor-belt Weigher 


Several companies 


acceleration 


solids 





totalizer 


Continuous weight 





Effective Mass Flowmeters? 





Pottermeter 


Potter Aeronautical Co. 
Union, N. J. 


Turbine current 
generator 


liquids* 





950 Xactronic Meter 


Bowser, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Electromagnetic 
flowmeter 


liquids and slurries 





Ultrasonic Flowmeter 





Fischer & Porter Co. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Ultrasonics 





liquids and slurries 








* Now used in aircraft fuel applications, these instruments require modification to meet industrial requirements. 


+Density-compensated volume dowmsters, 





Mass Measurement Made Easy 


When is a gallon not a gallon? 
That’s one of the knottiest problems 
a processor faces when he handles ex- 
pensive products and raw materials in 
bulk. It’s also the stimulus behind the 
development of a growing number of 
mass flowmeters that are eager to take 
on error-prone measuring jobs in a 
variety of chemical processes. 

Since most of the commerce in bulk 
fluids is transacted on a per-pound 
basis, weight is logically the most ac- 
curate measure to use. But as many 
processors know from sad experience, 
such variables as temperature, pres- 
sure, and viscosity can throw a monkey 
wrench into volumetric flow measure- 
ments, lead to costly weight miscalcula- 
tions. 

To avoid these errors, two types 
of mass flowmeters are used. One 
is the true mass flowmeter—the opera- 


50 


tion of which is dependent solely on 
the mass, or weight, of the fluid flow- 
ing through it. The other is an effec- 
tive mass flowmeter—essentially a 
volumetric instrument equipped with 
an auxilliary element to compensate 
for variations in the density of the 
fluid being metered. 

Unique Operation: Unlike effective 
mass flowmeters, which borrow from 
common volumetric measuring tech- 
niques, true mass flowmeters delve 
into a relatively unexplored phase of 
fluid mechanics. To be truly inde- 
pendent of other variables, they must 
be based on principles governed only 
by the mass of a flowing fluid. 

One device that does this is Nor- 
wood Controls’ Gyro Mass Meter—a 
pretzel-like arrangement of pipe that 
sets up forces like those created by 
a spinning gyroscope. By causing the 


fluid to flow in a circular path, it 
establishes a torque that makes the 
instrument precess (move about its 
axis) in proportion to the weight and 
speed of the flow. Measurement of 
the torque is directly proportional to 
the mass rate of flow. Original work 
on the unit was done at Sun Oil Co. 

Two Gyro Mass Meters have been 
tested in chemical processing applica- 
tion—one for continuous metering of 
electrolytic cell liquor; the other for 
batching aromatic chemicals into an 
autoclave. Operating “bugs” have been 
worked out, reports Norwood, and 
the Gyro is ready to take on other 
tough metering jobs. 

Another device in the works at Nor- 
wood is the Li Mass-Meter (CW, Dec. 
27, ’52, p. 32), invented by MIT’s 
Y. T. Li. Based on the principle of 
Coriolis acceleration, it utilizes a 
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LOUISVILLE METHOD 


1. Initial survey and analysis of your particular problems. 

2. Pre-testing in pilot-plant operation to assure performance. 

3. Accurate design to meet your specific needs. 

4. Top-quality fabrication in General American’s own shops. 

5. Follow-up checks after installation to guarantee mechanical perfection and efficiency. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Dryer Sales Offices: 139 South Fourth Street * Louisville 2, Kentucky 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Strcet * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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as exclusive sales agents. 





IN DETROIT— 
HARRY HOLLAND 
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HOWARD DOCK 
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For Southern Ohio and Eastern Kentucky 
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CHEMICALS, INC. 


IRVING, TEXAS 


Standard Specifications 
Uniform Quality 
Even Evaporation Rate 


AROMATIC 
SOLVENTS 


in Tank Cars, or L.C.L. 


Samples and quotations promptly 
furnished by our distributors 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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rotating pumplike structure that ac- 
celerates fluid radially outward be- 
tween vanes of an impeller. Tendency 
of the impeller to lag behind a casing 
that rotates with it furnishes a measur- 
able torque to indicate mass flow. 
Though not yet in the field-testing 
stage, the Li Mass-Meter should be 
better than the Gyro, says Norwood, 
for metering bulky liquid-liquid mix- 
tures, liquid-gas mixtures, and slurries. 

From Jets to Chemicals: Now pre- 
paring to join strictly process instru- 
ments are two that are currently used 
for critical fuel measurement in jet 
aircraft.* 

GE’s fuel mass flowmeter operates 
on the measurement of torque gen- 
erated by a small turbine in the line. 
The turbine is driven by an impeller 
rotating upstream at a constant angu- 
lar velocity, is retained by a spring, 
which relates angular deflection to 
mass flow in ranges of 0-3,000 and 
0-12,000 Ibs./hour. Indicative of the 
unit’s adaptability to higher capacities 
is GE’s latest order for more than $1 
million worth.of mass meters for in- 
flight refueling applications handling 
up to 600,000 Ibs./hour. 

Biggest transition the instrument has 
to make in going from jet planes to 
chemical plants is its physical con- 
struction. The highly specialized fuel- 
metering job imposes greater size and 
weight limitations, requires stability 
over a wider temperature range than 
would most industrial uses. To come 
up with a simplified modification, GE 
is now exploring industrial needs and 
opportunities, expects to have both 
indicating and integrating models out 
within a year. 

Another system making the switch 
is Potter Aeronautical’s density-com- 
pensated Pottermeter. Based on a 
standard volumetric flow-sensing ele- 
ment: that employs a rotating magnet 
to generate an electric current, it 
incorporates a Densimeter to measure 
density fluctuations. By continuous 
sampling of the fluid, the Densimeter 
provides a resistance output that can 
be substituted for the existing manual 
adjustment of the flow sensing element. 

Best suited to metering liquids, 
Potter’s system covers the density 
range from 0.5 to 1.2, is accurate to 
0.1%. Though only two such instru- 
ments have been tested in the field, 
the company expects to have several 

*Bendix Aviation Corp. also makes a jet futl 


mass meter, but has no immediate plans to 
adapt it to general industrial use. 


in industrial applications in the near 
future. 

Bowser, Inc., also expects to soon 
have a density-compensated version 
of its 950 Xactronic electromagnetic 
flowmeter ready for bulk processors. 
Final modification, based on_ pilot 
models in chemical and food process- 
ing plants, may bow in around the 
first of April. Operating on the elec- 
trical potential induced by fluid flow- 
ing between two electrodes imbedded 
in the fluid line, it’s said to be suitable 
for either liquids or slurries, as long 
as the resistance of the material doesn’t 
exceed 100,000 ohms. 

A third type of density-compen- 
sated instrument is Fischer & Porter’s 
new Ultrasonic Flowmeter. This unit 
measures volume flow by comparing 
upstream and downstream travel of 
ultrasonic energy, can be converted 
into a mass flowmeter by the addition 
of a third transducer to furnish density 
measurement. 


Flow of Solids: Though powdered 
or granular solids are not fluids, in 
the true sense, they sometimes behave, 
and are handled, like liquids. For 
such installations, there are two in- 
struments that qualify as true mass 
flowmeters. 

Wallace & Tiernan’s Massometer 
measures directly the mass of free- 
flowing solids up to 6 cu. ft. or 200 
lbs./minute. The material to be meas- 
ured falls on a rotating impeller driven 
by a synchronous-speed electric motor. 
As the solid particles are accelerated 
to the tangential velocity of the im- 
peller, a torque proportional to the 
mass rate of flow is exerted on the 
motor housing. This torque is meas- 
ured by a pneumatic relay and re- 
corded on a circular chart as pounds 
of material per minute. 

Conveyor-belt weighers measure 
flowing solids by continuously and 
automatically totalling the weight of 
material as it passes over a weight- 
sensitive section of a_belt-conveyor 
system. Typically, levers bring the 
weight to bear on a pneumatic load 
cell which puts out an air signal pro- 
portional to the load. A totalizer unit 
then multiplies the weight signal 
(weight per unit length) by the total 
length of belt passed to arrive at total 
weight delivered. 

With these instruments on the job, 
bulk processors may soon be able to 
concentrate on pounds and let the 
gallons take care of themselves. 
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“Empty already?” 


This attractive H&D corrugated 
dispenser makes the product easier 
to use. H&D excels in packages 

that ship and promote your product. 
Call us about your packaging problem. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING e SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES ¢ 42 SALES OFFICES 
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Barium Carbonate 
Barium Hydrate 
Barium Sulphate 





Epsom Salts 
Talc 
Silica 
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BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 
LExington 2.5959 + “BERKSKEM” New York 
55 New Montgomery St. + San Francisco 5, Col 


Philadelphia + Boston + Cleveland + Chicago 
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SILICO 
FLUORIDE 
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from 
consumers 
and 


municipalities 


Mfrs. Sales Agents 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER CO. 


103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: 


Murray Hill 5-4214 
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PURIFICATION SECTION: No need to regenerate solvents, so... 


New Scrubber Saves Steam 


The stripping columns at the Es- 
cambia Bay ammonia plant (above) 
are like stripping columns anywhere, 
except that they’re part of a new 
scrubbing technique being put to a 
commercial test (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Feb. 25): Chemical 
Construction, which built the am- 
monia facilities, has taken the tech- 
nique developed by the Bureau of 
Mines, scaled it up and adapted it to 
ammonia production. It reports that 
the method effects a “substantial” re- 
duction in steam requirements for 
such an operation. 

Essentially, it’s based on the use 
of hot potassium carbonate, instead 
of, say, monoethanolamine, to remove 
the carbon dioxide after the synthesis 
gas has been formed. This is how it 
fits into the operation: 

Natural gas is oxidized with steam 


to form carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen. That, in turn, is oxidized with 
more steam to form more hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide. 

Before being sent to the reactors 
where the hydrogen teams up with 
nitrogen to form ammonia, the carbon 
dioxide (along with unconverted mon- 
oxide) must be removed. Normally 
this is done by taking it up in solvents 
(for instance, monoethanolamine). 

To make the method economical, 
the solvent must be regenerated. And 
that pushes up the cost of steam. The 
newer approach, employing potassium 
carbonate, simplifies the regeneration 
problem. 

The idea was developed by Bureau 
of Mines workers Joseph Fields and 
Homer Benson for purifying synthesis 
gas used in liquid fuel experiments 
(CW, June 14, ’52, p. 39). 
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You should see 
the inside 


of this city water tank 


Vinyl coatings based on Bake ite Vinyl Resins 
for this tank were formulated by Amercoat 
Corporation, South Gate, Calif. 


Tuas all-welded steel tank—30 ft. high, 60 
ft. in diameter—was built for the city of 
South Gate, Calif., in 1951. The inside is 
protected with a liquid coating based on 
BakELITE Viny] Resins. In 1955, city engi- 
neers inspected the water tank and, accord- 
ing to the coating formulator, “except for 
minor areas requiring touching up, the coat- 
ing was in excellent condition and should 
give many more years of service.” 

Not only does this coating deter corro- 
sion, it was also specified to be nontoxic 
and noncontaminating, and easy to touch 
up. 

This is typical of the service you should 
expect from coatings based on BAKELITE 
Resins—for office buildings, factories, homes, 
public buildings . . . for interiors, exteriors, 
machinery, piping . . . for any type of sur- 
face . . . for resistance to acids, alkalies, salt 
spray, industrial gases, wear and abrasion. 
For complete information and a list of sup- 
pliers write to Dept. NE-34. 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


BAKELITE COMPANY, 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The term BAKE .Ire and the Trefoil 
Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 





The Largest, Best-located 
deepwater Industrial Location 
on the Atlantic Seaboard 


BALTIMORE — 
GATEWAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


With direct rail-ship cargo 
transfer, one of the largest 
privately-owned railroad 
Marine terminals in the world 
. . » B&O's Locust Point Marine 
Terminal ... offers unsurpassed 
modern facilities. 


PACKED WITH POWER 


Abundant electric power at 
economical industrial rates. 
The Wagner Station—"on- 
line” in1956—withother plants 
of the interconnected system 
means more than 2,000,000 
kilowatts ... Natural gas, too, 
is available. 


GRe4> 


THIS 1S MARLEY NECK —at Baltimore! 
This air-view only suggests the 
vast size and unusual features 
of this deepwater site for your 
new seaboard plant ! 


No big grading jobs here . . . no 
property acquisition delays... 
mild all-year climate . . . nowhere 
in this nation does MODERN ZON- 
ING afford better plant protection 
. . . POWER is plentiful... RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION Of B&O’s 
high standards. 


The B&O, Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, and Anne Arundel 
County are ready and eager to 
help put your plant ‘into the 
picture’ at Marley Neck. 


Come see this site! If you can’t 
view it personally, we'll show it 
to you at your desk, in 3-dimen- 
sional color! Ask our man! You 
can reach him at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WaAbash 2-221] 
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New Look at Heat 


Security wraps were removed last 
fortnight from a unique instrument 
that may offer a new approach to 
industrial pyrometry. Dubbed the 
evaporograph (EVA for short), it was 
developed by Baird Associates, Inc. 
(Cambridge, Mass.) under Signal 
Corps sponsorship. 

Potential industrial applications of 
the evaporograph include: simultane- 
ous observation of temperatures over 
the entire surface of a process vessel, 
visual analysis of the heat of a flame 
or of high-temperature processes, di- 
rect indication of hot spots, heat losses, 
and faulty insulation. 

The instrument is designed to ob- 
serve radiation ranging from one to 
several thousand degrees F, features 
a sensitivity down to about 0.2 degree. 
Accurate temperature measurements 
can be made either visually or photo- 
graphically with a camera incorporated 
in the device. 

Key to unit’s novel operation is a 
basic principle of infrared radiation— 
i.e., that different materials radiate 
different intensities of infrared, de- 
pending on their temperature and 
surface. Operating like a camera, EVA 
collects radiation and focuses it as an 
image on a film of. oil. The oil then 
evaporates from point to point at 
rates varying with the amount of radi- 
ation received. Seen in reflected light, 
these differences in oil film thickness 
appear as colors, presenting a detailed 
thermal picture of the field of view. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Ceramic Magnets: Stackpole Carbon 
Co. (St. Marys, Pa.) has developed 
a new low-cost, ceramic permanent 
magnet material that, it says, com- 
bines “adequate” energy product with 
high coercive force, low residual in- 
duction, virtually 100% _ electrical 
resistivity, and exceptional resistance 
to demagnetization. Known as Cera- 
magnets, the new units are made of 
noncritical barium and iron oxides. 
Their energy product is less than that 
of conventional metallic magnetic ma- 
terials, but they cost and weigh less. 
Available in practically any size or 
shape, they are machinable by wet 
grinding and may be machined after 


3 
i7 hN\)\ Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
~ Those who KNOW use B&O! 
Constantly doing things—better ! 


magnetizing. 
e 
Self-Loading Conveyor: No feeder 
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COMPARE THE CLARITY ! 


Even after long storage, Celanese” Solvent 601 inhibits 
discoloration of nitrocellulose lacquers 


Here’s a graphic demonstration of the bonus 
value Celanese Solvent 601 has as an aid in pre- 
venting discoloration of clear lacquers. Concen- 
trations of as little as 5-15% can often eliminate 
the need for special lined drums or tanks. 


Color stability is just one of the reasons why 
you should consider CS 601 as a low-cost replace- 
ment for MEK in either viny] or nitrocellulose for- 
mulations. In solvent power, evaporation rate and 
other working properties, it is interchangeable 
with MEK. 


Ask your Celanese representative to show you 
how you can take advantage of CS 601 economies 
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in your formulation. For new technical bulletin, 
write to Celanese Corporation of America, Chem- 
ical Division, Dept. 552-C, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
CLARITY COMPARISON of 2 clear lacquers— after 25 weeks in jars 
containing steel balls. The lacquer on right contained 12% of CS 601 


as one of active solvents in formulation. The other lacquer (left) con- 
tained standard solvents of equivalent properties. 
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is required, says The Fairfield Engi- 
neering Co. (Marion, O.), when flow- 
able granular or powdered materials 
are handled by its new Smoothflo 
continuous - flow elevator - conveyor. 
Self-loading to capacity, the unit con- 
veys 3-50 tons/hour of nonabrasive, 
noncorrosive material at speeds of 
30-60 ft./minute, is said to occupy 
less space than bucket elevators, screw- 
or belt-conveyors. 
e 

Dust Detector: To guard against 
airborne impurities in its critical film- 
processing operations, Kodak Research 
Labs (Rochester, N.Y.) has de- 
veloped an instrument that’s so sensi- 
tive it can detect a trace of dust within 
seconds after it enters a monitored 
area. The device sucks in air through 


_ a narrow tube and blows it at super- 


sonic speed against a thin, plastic 
sheet. The resulting dust track is then 
“read” by a photoelectric eye and its 
density is recorded on a graph. The 
system may also be used to check 
efficiency of air filters by comparing 
air samples before and after filtering. 
s 

Fogproof Eyeshield: A_nickeled 
screen, integrally molded into the 
plastic frame of U.S. Safety Service 
Co.’s (Kansas City, Mo.) Airflow eye- 
shield, is claimed to completely elimi- 
nate fogging of the optical plastic 
lens. Built for comfort, Airflow gog- 
gles are lightweight (less than 2 0z.), 
fit easily over workers’ prescription 
glasses. 

* 

Radiant Heater: For wide distribu- 
tion of indirect heat in industrial fur- 
naces and ovens, Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Co. (Rockford, Ill.) offers a 
new series of RT radiant tube burners. 
Built to operate on air pressure of 
about 8 oz. and low gas pressure 
(below 0.5 lb.), the unit produces a 
long, slow-burning flame that gives 
uniform heating throughout long tubes. 
They’re adaptable to radiant tubes 
with outside diameters ranging from 
3.75 to 8.5 in., will fire 250,000-400,- 
000 Btu./hour operating on 8-oz. air. 

* 

Stable Weigher: An_ electronic 
weighing device—dubbed Electro-Way 
—was recently introduced by Com- 
mercial Products Division of Bell Air- 
craft Corp. for automatic control of 
conveyor-belt systems many miles 
long. Said to be accurate despite ex- 
treme temperature variations, vibra- 
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This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 

is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 

7 facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and trial 
WYANDOTTE quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 


CHEMICALS 


NEW PLURONIC If you could pick surface-active agents from a graph or table 
GRID CUTS DOWN - - » Surfactants that had the best possible balance of 
RESEARCH TIME desirable properties for your formulation—you'd cut down 


research time, and eliminate random evaluation of unrelated 
IN FORMULATING surfactants. 


AND PROCESSING 
Now you can do just that—using the new Pluronic* Grid. It is 
both practical and easy to use . . . helps you to simplify 
formulation and processing . . . suggests in advance the charac- 
teristics you can get using a Pluronic or a combination of 
Pluronics—Wyandotte's unique series of nonionic surface-active 
agents which are 100% active in all forms: liquids of varying 
viscosities, pastes, flakes, powders, and cast solids. 





The first commercial example of a block=-polymer-type surfactant, 
the Pluronics offer a controlled variability and flexibility not 
found in other surfactants. For, the Pluronics range in 
molecular weight from 1000 to 11,000; have a controlled 
hydrophilic=-hydrophobic balance, varying from materials that are 
almost water insoluble to materials that have no cloud point— 
even at the boiling point of water. 


By varying their molecular weights and hydrophilic-hydrophobic 
ratio in small increments, an over-all balance of desirable 
properties is provided: controlled sudsing, a range of surface- 
active properties, stability, low hygroscopicity, dedusting 
properties, and a low order of toxicity. Thus, many properties 
of the Pluronics can be plotted as trends across the Grid. 


By observing these trends, the formulator can select—from the 
Grid—the Pluronics having the best balance of properties for 
his particular application. After only a few laboratory tests, 
he can narrow this area down to the best Pluronic for his 
formulation. 


Known trends for several general properties of the Pluronics are 
shown; other specific trends can be determined easily by 
evaluating a few Pluronics from various positions on the Grid. 


To get your copy of the Pluronic Grid—and Pluronic samples for 
evaluation in your laboratory—write us on your company 
letterhead. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotfe CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN ¢ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE + CALCIUMCHLORIDE * CHLORINE »* MURIATICACID + HYDROGEN «+ DRYICE 
GLYCOLS +* SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonionic) « CARBOSE @® (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE +» DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS * OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Working 


Increasing production efficiency, 
product quality, MH-Chemical Hy- 
drides have boosted process profit 


wonders in 


the world of 


for many of America’s fastest-grow- 
ing, best-known industries. Metal 
Hydrides’ sales engineers will glad- 
ly help to show your research and 
production departments how easily 
chemical hydride advantages can 


chemistry 


be applied to your processes. 


Calcium Hydride * Sodium Hydride * Sodium Hydride-Oil Dispersion 


Sedium Borohydride * Lithium Aluminum Hydride * Potassium Borohydride 
FREE! Send for complete descriptive folder. 


Pioneers In Hydrogen Compounds 


a4 Metal Hydrides 


INCORPORATED 


218 CONGRESS STREET © BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID OXALIC ACID 


ZINC PHOSPHIDE 


OLDBUUW 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 
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tion, and load surges, it’s also lighter, 
more compact than earlier nonelectric 
weighing systems. Heart of the Elec- 
tro-Way is a single large spring that 
converts mechanical motion of the 
system’s weighing platform into an 
electrical signal. The spring is made 
of Ni-Span C—a Ni-Cr-Ti-Fe alloy, 
produced by The H. A. Wilson Co. 
(Union, N.J.), that’s unaffected by 
temperature changes over a range of 
some 200 degrees. 
a 
Proportioning Dispenser: G. Diehl 
Mateer Co. (Stratford, Pa.) is cut 
with a new system of proportioning, 
mixing and dispensing two liquids in 
a single operation. The unit employs 
two metering pumps powered by a 
common drive, permits discharge rate 
of the liquid mixture to be changed 
without changing the ratio of the two 
liquids delivered to the mixer. 
e 
Chamber Reactor: For controlled 
exothermic or endothermic polymeri- 
zations, T. Shriver & Co., Inc. (Harri- 
son, N.J.) offers a multiple-chamber- 
type reactor that, it says, overcomes 
problems caused by uneven tempera- 
ture changes. The unit consists of a 
series of hollow, flat-surfaced metal 
platens sandwiched between frames of 
any required thickness. After frames 
are filled with plastic monomer, platens 
are first heated by hot water or steam 
to start polymerization, then cooled 
by recirculating cold water to control 
the rate of reaction. 
e 
Plug-In Controls: To reduce costly 
shutdowns caused by failure of con- 
tinuous temperature control instru- 
ments, West Instrument Corp. (Chi- 
cago) has developed plug-in units that 
can be replaced in less than 5 seconds. 
The accessory—consisting of a control 
unit and a housing with matching 
plug and external wiring terminal 
block—is available as a factory-as- 
sembled unit or in kit form for in- 
stallation by the user. 
a 
Desk-Size Computer: An outstand- 
ing feature of Librascope, Inc.’s (Glen- 
dale, Cal.) LGP-30 general purpose 
computer is its large magnetic drum 
memory unit. Capable of storing 4,096 
words, 31 bits (30 binary digits plus 
sign) in length, the drum is scanned 
by 64 read-record heads that reported- 
ly give access to any given word in 
2-17 milliseconds. 
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The Best 


Now even Better 


Oronite 


C 


by the world’s largest producer of synthetic detergent raw materials 


Oronite’s continuous multi-million dollar 
research and product development program 
scores again with Alkane °56, embodying 
still further improvements in the leading 
detergent raw material. Better than ever 
Alkane ’56 may be sulfonated by any con- 
ventional method— products derived from 
it have an even lighter color, less odor— 
with a very minimum oil content. 


If you are considering sulfonation, it will 
pay you to check with Oronite. We have the 


experience, plus engineering and manufac- 
turing specialists to accurately estimate 
your complete needs for sulfonation. Plant 
designs, equipment needs and prices, per- 
formance data, yields—everything you need 
to know. 


Whether you require the top quality deter- 
gent raw material or help on sulfonation 
processes, contact the Oronite office nearest 
you. Our wide experience is at your disposal. 





Other Oronite 
Detergent Products 
Detergent Slurry 
Detergent D-40 
Detergent D-60 
Dispersant NI-W 
Dispersant NI-O 
Dispersant NI-E 
Wetting Agent "S" 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES 
450 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 
36 Avenue William-Favre, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Hypotensives 


Crossing all lines of pharmaceutical research, 


heart-drug studies are continually turning up 
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potential new therapeutic agents. The families 


Anticoagulants 


indicated at left have yielded the latest clinical 


successes. But new diuretics, vasodilators, stim- 
ulants, heart rhythm correctives, and diagnostic 


Antibiotics 
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HIS week, the broadness of the 

pharmaceutical industry’s heart-re- 
search effort is underscored by these 
developments: 

e Discovery of a new antibiotic 
aimed at bacterial endocarditis. 

e A Food & Drug Administration 
finding that favorably affects the use 
of organomercurial diuretics. 

e New anticoagulant and hypoten- 
sive agents that can be taken by mouth. 

The antibiotic is Bryamycin, ex- 
tracted by Bristol Laboratories (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) researchers* from a culture 
broth of Streptomyces obtained from 
soil collected in Hawaii. It is princi- 
pally active against the gram-positive 
bacteria that cause subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, once a nearly 100% fatal 
infection of the heart valves and 
membranes. Bryamycin will augment 
penicillin and other antibiotics (e.g., 
chloromycetin), which are able to cure 
70-80% of cases. Important feature: 
low toxicity. 

Diuretics aid damaged hearts by 
preventing the buildup of fluids with- 
in the body. According to FDA, neo- 
hydrin (3-chloromercuri-2-methoxy- 
propylurea), an oral organomercurial 
diuretic developed by Lakeside Labo- 
ratories (Milwaukee), may now be 
labeled as containing “nonionizable 
mercury.” In so ruling, FDA removes 
the stigma of organomercurial toxicity 
that arose from unfavorable experi- 


*Including M. J. Cron, D. F. Whitehead, 
I, R. Hooper, B. Heinemann, and J. Lein, 


aids are now in various stages of development. 


New Heart Drugs: 
Top Job for Research 


ences with early inorganic diuretics. 
It should boost use of and research 
on organomercurials. 

Hypertension, a leading cause of 
heart damage, is countered by such 
recently developed agents as reserpine 
(Ciba, Pfizer) and Chlorpromazine 
(Smith, Kline & French). They will 
be joined shortly by a new Ciba- 
developed compound. Chemically 
4, 5, -6, 7, -tetrachloro-2-(2 dimethyl- 
aminoethyl)-isoindoline dimethochlor- 
ide, it is an orally effective ganglionic 
blocking agent, which reportedly brings 
prompt and prolonged hypotensive re- 
lief. Tradename: Ecolid. 

Anticoagulants, said to have reduced 
the heart attack death rate by one- 
third since their advent 15 years ago, 
are now being evaluated in the long- 
term prevention of complications 
among patients with coronary artery 
disease. Upjohn’s new synthetic anti- 
coagulant, Dipaxin—an indandione 
derivative—is the newest agent in this 
field. Unlike heparin, it can be given 
orally—a big advantage for prolonged 
use. Another promising anticoagulant 
for this purpose is warfarin (CW, Feb. 
11, p. 48), better known as a rodenti- 
cide. 

Other recent developments: 

e Procaine amide, recently devel- 
oped at the National Heart Institute 
(Bethesda, Md.), is a promising aid in 
correcting irregular heart rhythms, 
which often prove fatal in patients with 
impaired hearts. 


e Pentaerythritol tetranitrate, re- 
portedly 10 times longer-acting as a 
vasodilator than nitroglycerine, is 
valuable in the treatment of angina 
pectoris. 

e Stabilized thromboplastin is a 
new test agent that reduces the possi- 
bility of hemorrhage-causing over- 
dosage in persons undergoing anti- 
coagulant therapy. To run the test, 
dried thromboplastin** is dissolved in 


**Thromboplastin, derived from animal lung 
and brain tissues, 1s one of several trace sub- 
stances essential to formation of the blood en- 
zyme thrombin. Thrombin acts on fibrinogen, a 
soluble blood protein, converts it into insoluble 
fibrin, around which blood clots form. 


ao 


BRISTOL’S LEIN AND HOOPER: 
From a team effort ... 
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WARNER-CHILCOTT’S PHILLIPS: For anticoagulant con 


a teaspoon of sterile, distilled water, 
to which plasma from the patient’s 
blood is added. Clotting time of this 
mixture tells whether the dose is cor- 
rect. Precision of this important test 
was recently sharpened to a fine point 
by Warner-Chilcott’s George Phillips. 

While it’s difficult to fix the amount 


. . « better odds against destructive 
heart bacteria. 
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being spent for heart drug research, 
such studies are known to be a part 
of the research budgets of most lead- 
ing drug firms. And in fiscal 1954-55, 
the largest part (38.1%, or $3.8 mil- 
lion) of the American Heart Assn.’s 
expenditurest went for research. 

A good part of this money went to 
find answers to such fundamental 
questions as: What causes arteries to 
become thickened, roughened and nar- 
rowed, interfering with blood flow and 
nourishment of tissues? Why do tiny 
artery ends constrict (a cause of high 
blood pressure)? How do streptococcal 
infections lead to rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease? 

Ultimate goal of- research of this 
kind is prevention. The immediate 
task—finding cures—is work enough 
for the drug industry. 

& 

Catalyst Note: According to recent 
research at Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory (Upton, L. I., N.Y.), acid solu- 
tion of ceric perchlorate, nitrate and 
sulfate initiates vinyl polymerization 
—in the dark—via a normal free-radi- 
cal mechanism. 


+The national office (New York) and affili- 
ated organizations. 


trol, a fine point of precision. 


New Polymers: Polymerization of 
alkyl thiolacrylates is reported by 
researchers at University of [Illinois 
and University of Akron to result 
in clear plastics with high softening 
points. 

* 


Tomato Suppressors: Research at 
Boyce Thompson Institute (Yonkers, 
N.Y.), supported by Ethyi Corp., has 
turned up growth-inhibiting properties 
in a-cyano-2,4,-dihalocinnamic acids. 
Applied to seedling tomato plants as 
foliage sprays, they reportedly caused 
inhibition of stem elongation. 

Of the compounds tested, the most 
active growth-inhibitors contain a nu- 
cleus similar to phenoxyacetic acid. 


Pesticides: Recent German patent 
848,435, to Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
AG, describes esters of cyclopentyli- 
denecyanoacetic acid as particularly 
effective against grain weevils and flies. 

« 


Sedatives: Ciba AG. (Basel, Swit- 
zerland) researchers report 4,4-disubsti- 
tuted pyrazoles are effective sedatives. 
Most active: 3-bromo-4-butyl-5-imino- 
4-methyl-2-pyrazoline. 
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Compounds 


1. Ortho Esters 
tetra isopropy] titanate 
tetra n-butyl titanate 
tetra 2ethyl hexyl 
titanate 
tetra stearyl titanate 





2. Chelates 
octylene glycol 
titanate 
triethanol amine 
titanate 
triethanol amine 
titanate-N-stearate 
titanium lactate 


3. Acylates 
titanium stearate 


titanium oleate 
titanium soy acylate 





Properties 


High chemical re- 
activity with water 
and hydroxy com- 
pounds. 


Less reactive than 
the ortho esters. 
Some 
water indefinitely. 


Readily soluble in 
organic 
Surface - active 
agents 

systems. 


These titanium organics are now 
available semicommercially 


Uses 


Inorganic films 
that are adherent 
to most surfaces. 
Intermediate films 
to promote adhe- 
sion between dis- 
similar materials. 


Cross - linking 
agents for poly- 
meric films. Sur- 
face-active agents. 


stable to 


The stearate has 
possibilities as a 
masonry sealer. 
Copolymers of the 
acylates and al- 
kyd resins are 
under study. 


solvents. 


in such 








Titanium Offshoots 


Now in semiworks production— 
after five years of laboratory develop- 
ment—titanium organics of Du Pont 
and National Lead are undergoing 
evaluation by paper, paint and plastics 
makers. 

Du Pont’s Harold Brill, who pio- 
neered them, likes the compounds as 
adhesion promoters. They make pos- 
sible, he reports, unique films of 
plastics (e.g., polyethylene, Mylar) and 
paper that have potential use in food 
wrapping. 

Most serious drawback for this use, 
Brill admits, is the unpredictable per- 
formance of titanium organics. Strict 
control is required in their application. 
And developing the right technique 
can be expensive. So far, most com- 
panies don’t feel it’s worth the effort. 

Other possible uses: 

e Paper. In cross-linking cellulose 
fibers with fillers, giving a paper with 
uniform filler dispersion, improved 
printability. 

e Paints and coatings. They copoly- 
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merize with alkyd resins, are said to 
produce a tough flexible film with good 
steel adhesion, corrosion resistance. 

e Surface-active agents. As dispers- 
ant for pigment in inks, paints and 
plastics. 

e Ester exchange catalysts. They 
give good yields with a minimum of 
side effects. 

Initial reaction to the products has 
not been vigorous. Their price (95¢- 
$4/lb.) is the main reason. 

Paper Possibilities: Linden Labora- 
tories (University Park, Pa.) has been 
evaluating them for several paper com- 
panies ( unrevealed). It says they do 
a good job of fixing and dispersing the 
filler in paper, admits that the price is 
high. 

Scott Paper and International Paper 
agree that high price is behind its 
failure to do research with the com- 
pounds. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
has evaluated them, but apparently has 
not come up with uses that can bear 
the high cost. 


While the compounds may not have 
a chance in commercial papers (e.g., 
kraft, which sells for $150/ton), they 
may find use in specialty printing 
papers ($400/ ton). 

Both Du Pont and National Lead 
affirm that considerably more effort is 
required to fully explore the com- 
pounds’ potential. They'll admit, too, 
a price cut would help, but say a cut 
can’t come until demand warrants 
larger-scale production. Right now, 
both are doing more research on the 
compounds. 

Still to be determined is the toxicity 
of titanium organics. Although titan- 
ium itself is nontoxic, the organic 
portion of the newcomers may present 
hazards. For this reason, users of the 
compounds are expected to establish 
for themselves the toxicity (if any) 
under the type and conditions of use 
involved. 

Among chemical firms, reaction to 
the new compounds is mixed. Du Pont 
says interest in its tyro titanates is 
steadily increasing. Dow and Horizons 
Titanium (Cleveland) refuse to com- 
ment on their possible entry into the 
field. Union Carbide and the titanium- 
researching team of National Research 
(Cambridge, Mass.) and Monsanto (St. 
Louis) emphasize that their primary 
interest is in the metal, report they 
have no immediate plan to make ti- 
tanium organics. But National Lead, 
already marketing the compounds, 
says it has newer ones that look even 
more promising. 


DU PONT’S BRILL: On paper, 
titanate potential. 
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right on schedule—as usual 


No delays—no disappointments! You can depend on Dow glycols, glycerine 


and amines to arrive when you need them. 


Nobody needs to tell you that a lot 
of things depend on prompt deliv- 
ery. Important things like main- 
taining your production schedule, 
getting full use of manpower, keep- 
ing costs in line. But nobody has to 
tell you ... so all we'll say is this: 

Dow shipments will arrive on 

time— when you need them. 
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You can order three different Dow 
products in a single tank car, if you 
desire—at the tank car price, too! 
Ask about this convenient arrange- 
ment. Contact your nearest Dow 
sales office for further information 
or assistance. Or write to THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. AL841B, 
Midland, Michigan. 








LOOK TO DOW FOR: 
Ethylene Glycol 
Diethylene Glycol 
Triethylene Glycol 
Monoethanolamine 
Diethanolamine 
Triethanolamine 
Glycerine 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 











QUALITY CONTROLLED. ‘ 


INDUSTRIAL 


ADHESIVES 
HADLEY’S 





e+ « GIVE SUPERIOR RESULTS 





CEMENTS FOR SPECIAL HADLEY 
BONDING... ADHESIVES... 


FOL TO FOLK © ... THAT RESIST 
PAPER TO FOIL = =—>s- WATER, OIL 


PAPER TO «AND HEAT 
POLYETHYLENE 


POLYETHYLENE SPECIAL HADLEY 


TO CLOTH : < 
CLOTH TO CLOTH _ ADHESIVES SERVING 


CLOTH TO LEATHER WARIED INDUSTRY 
LEATHER TO LEATHER PAPER 

LEATHER TO RUBBER © MULTI-WALL BAG 
RUBBER TO RU 








HADLEY BROS. - UHL CO. 


514 CALVARY AVE * $T. LOUIS 15, MO 





RESEARCH 


Patent Prediction 


More than 10,000 chemical patents 
will be issued this year (up 65% 
from last year’s total), predicts Lynn 
Bartlett, Jr., of Information for In- 
dustry, Inc., a Washington, D.C., 
patent indexing firm. 

Behind the expected increase, says 
Bartlett, are several factors: the drive 
by the Patent Office to expedite patent 
issuance; bigger projected research 
budgets of chemical firms; and the re- 
cent increase in chemical patent fil- 
ings. 

Bearing out his crystal gazing is the 
report that one-fourth of the 6,065 
chemical patents issued in 1955 were 
distributed in the last two months of 
the year. And the rate of issuance 
since has been holding at a com- 
paratively high 200/week. 

Five firms—Du Pont, Esso Research 
and Engineering, Eastman Kodak, 
American Cyanamid, and Monsanto 
—snared a total of 920, or 17%, of 
the 5,162 chemical patents issued to 
U.S. companies in 1955. 


Foreign countries issued U.S. chem- 
ical patents last year were led by 
England (179), Germany (172), 
Switzerland (86). Foreign firms re- 
ceiving the most patents were Eng- 
land’s Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd.; British Celanese; British Petro- 
leum; Germany’s Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik; Farbenfabriken Bayer; 
Farbwerke Hoechst; Switzerland’s Ciba 
Ltd.; J. R. Geigy; and Sandoz. 

Bartlett’s analysis of 1955 chemical 
patents shows this further breakdown: 

e Most (1,662) were in oil, pet- 
roleum, lubricants, and fuel. Trailing 
were coatings, paint, varnish, lacquer 
and enamel (for a total of 788); 
pharmaceuticals (615); metallurgy 
(540); textiles (475); agricultural 
chemicals (386); rubber (377); food 
(310); glass (269); paper (241); 
photography (209); nuclear (203). 

And, based on tightening research 
competition, there’s every reason to 
believe the chemical process indus- 
tries will continue to be a top customer 
at the Patent Office for a long time to 
come. 











THE ONLY DRAWBACK 
TO KETONES 
IS THE PRICE 


Ketones are excellent solvents. 
Methyl-ethyl-ketone is one of 
the best for all around com- 
mercial application. The only 
drawback is the 77¢ per gallon 
price, with the latest increase. 
However, this solvent can be re- 
covered from the vapor phase for 
as little as 6¢ per gallon—the 
direct operating cost of a Barne- 
bey-Cheney Solvent Recovery sys- 
tem. Such savings possibilities 
can quickly amortize your in- 
vestment in recovery equipment. 


For the complete story, send 
for our free bulletin: “Solvent 
Recovery Actually Takes Dollars 
out of the Air.” 


BARNEBEY-CHENEY 








FIRST OF ITS KIND in an in- 
dustrial research laboratory is this 
nuclear magnetic resonance spec- 
trometer. It’s a new addition to 
Electro Metallurgical Co.’s (Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.) research labs, 





Metal Investigator 


will be used in investigations of 
metal structure, Checking readings 
on the instrument is T. J. Rowland, 
who heads a project to determine 
the spectrometer’s usefulness in 
metals analysis. 
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Out of BECCO'’ epoxidation research... 


olefin 


3 now available in 
experimental quantities 


Becco has developed novel epoxy compounds as a result 

of its extensive work in epoxidation reactions. 

These epoxidized olefins combine a long-chain hydrocarbon 
structure with reactive epoxy groups and undergo reactions such 
as polymerization, isomerization, reduction and ring-opening with 
a variety of active hydrogen compounds. 


The compounds offered are high assay epoxides: 


ER RL ARTIS IRS ROR 


py | Solubility 





OCTYLENE OXIDE v. sl. scluble in water, 
mixed 1,2-and 76-78 0.830 |} soluble in hydrocarbons 
2,3-epoxyoctanes (45mm) and other organic solvents. 





DODECENE OXIDE insoluble in water, 
1,2-epoxydodecane 97-98 soluble in hydrocarbons 
(3.5mm) and other organic solvents. 





C,c—C,. OLEFIN OXIDE insoluble in water, 
mixed 1,2-epoxyhexa- > 110 . soluble in hydrocarbons 
decane and 1,2- (0.5mm) and other organic solvents. 
epoxyoctadecane 














POTENTIAL USES: 


(1) general solvent 
(2) solvent and diluent for epoxy resins 
(3) intermediate in manufacture of: 
perfumeries, cosmetics, surfactants, plastics, lubricants 
(4) acid scavenger 
(5) corrosion inhibitor 
(6) stabilizer for chlorinated compounds 
(7) monomer 
(8) organic synthesis intermediate 


We shall be glad to supply experimental quantities and technical 
assistance to chemical laboratories interested in possible applica- 
tions of these epoxy compounds. Technical literature is also avail- 


able. Your inquiry about other members of this series (C41—Co24) BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


is invited. Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 
Becco also makes: Hydrogen Peroxide « Peracetic Acid « Sodium BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE, N. C. + CHICAGO 


Perborate « Persulfates and other Peroxygen Chemicals. NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + VANCOUVER, WASH. 


FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION ® 
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acetaidehyde 


pharmaceutical raw material 
denaturant 
chemical intermediate 


crotonaidehyde 


denaturant 
chemical intermediate 
specialty solvent 


n-butyralidehyde 


chemical intermediate 
plastic intermediate 
pharmaceutical intermediate 


isobutyralidehyde 


pharmaceutical intermediate 
resin raw material 
chemical raw material 


For samples and information about Eastman 


E astman aldehydes and other Eastman industrial chemicals, 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. call our nearest sales office or write to 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 


Chemicals Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York; 
Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; St. Lovis; Houston. West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Technology 


Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
March 3, 1956 


Don’t be surprised to see more chemical companies trying their hand 
at plants for making chemicals from coal or oil shale. Carbide, with its coal hy- 
drogenation project at Institute, and Du Pont, with its synthesis gas from coal 
operation at neighboring Belle (both W. Va.), have been the big names so far. 
Koppers, of course, has had a long-standing interest, is going ahead with a new 
million-dollar pilot plant for coal projects—including hydrogenation. Dow, 
Cyanamid and others have had projects going at one time or another. 





Now Olin Mathieson looms as a likely entry, too. Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation, which will supply coal for the former's $90-million aluminum project 
at Clarington, O. (CW, Business Newsletter, Jan. 28), will put its long-talked- 
about coal carbonization process to the commercial test there. Olin Mathieson 
has already shown an interest in Battelle’s work on the tar from Alcoa’s Texas 
plant, and it’s logical that Pitt Consol will welcome OM’s know-how in up- 
grading tar and marketing chemicals. 


Very little has been published about Pitt Consol’s coal carbonization 
process. But it involves a fluid-bed reaction at 900 F. The firm will mine 2 mil- 
lion tons/year of coal for the aluminum plant. That will give it some 1.5 million 
tons of char and 60 million gal. of tar to work with. 


The_giant job of revamping the Brownsville, Tex., Fischer-Tropsch 
installation—a joint undertaking of Lummus and Stanolind—is nearing com- 
pletion, and you should soon know whether the overhaul was a success. The 


oxygen plant has already started up and the full plant is due in, probably within 
six weeks. 








A revamping of another type is going on in a different part of Texas. 
At its Bishop facilities, Celanese is putting in an oxygen plant. Idea: to boost 
throughput of hydrocarbon oxidations there by using oxygen instead of air. 





Are small styrene plants becoming a trend? It used to be that you 
needed $10 million and big plans to become a styrene producer. Foster Grant 
proved it was possible to do things on a much smaller scale. And now Cosden is 
out to prove the same thing. 





Foster Grant turned a neat economic trick, built a 12,000-tons/year 
plant for $4 million. That figures to $333/ton of annual capacity, an attractive 
figure for a plant that size. But Cosden has lowered even that—and with a 
smaller plant. It expects to make 20 million Ibs./year on an investment of only 
$3 million. And that comes out to $300/ton of annual capacity. 


The trick: it’s not—as many might think—making ethylbenzene from 
benzene and ethylene. Instead, it’s removing the compound from an ethylbenzene- 
mixed xylene feed in what promises to be the tallest fractionating tower ever put 
together: over 200 ft., it will reportedly have the equivalent of 350 plates. 


Tall fractionating towers may be a trend, too. Just a short while back, 
Cyanamid revealed that its new methylstyrene plant would employ a column 186 
ft. tall. 


A new plant in Europe, also for ethylbenzene, offers an interesting 
study in process economics. It’s the R.O.W. (Rheinische Olefinwerke), owned 
by Shell and Badische Anilin, which makes polyethylene by the high-pressure, 
LC.I. process. Unreacted ethylene is combined with benzene to make ethyl- 
benzene, which is transported to the Badische plant at Ludwigshafen for the 
manufacture of styrene, 
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Thus, the benzene serves, in effect, as a carrier for transporting the 
ethylene. And—by using unreacted ethylene in the production of ethylbenzene— 


~ company may be able to get by with a lower quality of ethylene, in the first 
place. : 


In the I.C.I. process, conversion of ethylene per pass is approximately 
25%. Du Pont recycles its materials. But Carbide, the biggest producer, prefers 
to use unreacted ethylene as starting material for a new operation. (That’s why 
it builds ethylene oxide plants, for instance, next door to its polyethylene units.) 


A low-calcium brine that’s said to be cheaper than anything on the 
market will be issuing from Morton Salt. The first product out of the firm’s shiny 
new research lab at Woodstock, IIl., it will be made by a process that prevents 
calcium salts from going into solution with the rock salt in which they occur. 


Result is a brine that runs only 200-ppm. calcium, instead of the 800- 
ppm. product made by conventional processing. It’s being groomed for jobs in 
the textile industry. Morton feels it will save money by cutting the need for 
sequestering agents, also improve color intensity in dyeing operations. 





Calera Mining Co., Howe Sound’s subsidiary, has started up its 250- 
Ibs./day electrolytic cobalt pilot plant at Garfield, Utah (CW Technology News- 
letter, Feb. 4). Its aim is to produce high-purity cobalt, and it feels that its 


brand-new process has an edge on those currently employed on a commercial 
scale. 





If the pilot unit lives up to expectations, the next step will be an 8,000- 
Ibs./day unit. 


Wet combustion of organic wastes (CW Technology Newsletter, Oct. 
29, °55) held the spotlight at last week’s international round table sponsored 


jointly by TAPPI and Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research League in New 
York. 





Sweden’s Stora Kopparberg Corp. and Swedish Steam Users Associa~- 
tion of Stockholm both reported on intensive research on the recovery of heat 
from pulping wastes and low-grade fuel. Accomplishments to date—though only 
on a laboratory scale—include a method of utilizing wet peat, which, without 
drying, has been made to yield up to 70% of its Btu. content. 


New keys to two important natural processes came to light last week. 





e University of California zoologist Jean Gross, a photosynthesis 
researcher, found that antihistamines—the familiar cold drugs—can destroy 
chlorophyll in single-celled, plant-like Euglena. 


Both pyrabenzamine and benadryl shrink the chloroplasts, impair their 
ability to produce chlorophyll. 


e National Heart Institute biochemists revealed what is said to be the — 
first successful method of separating the components of heparin, a widely used 
anticoagulant drug. Key is an obscure soil microorganism—found on the insti- 
tute’s grounds at Bethesda, Md.—that can effect controllable breakdown of the 
complex heparin molecule. Identification of the components of the 40-year-old 


drug is expected to advance understanding of the factors responsible for harden- 
ing of the arteries. 
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FIRE 
PROTECTION 


ous. property ...- 


a ™ 


Best way to prevent fire damage is through 

effective flameproofing. One of the most effective 

of all flameproofers is Victor Ammonium Phosphate— 
low in cost, yet remarkably dependable for 
flameproofing fire feeders like wood, draperies, 
insulation materials, decorative paper, 

house paints—yes, even little girls’ clothing. 


Victor Ammonium Phosphate is but one of 

many Victor phosphates, formates, and oxalates 
currently used in more than forty different industries 
. .. improving products and processes, adding 
important sales features. Mail the coupon below 

for a Victafile that tells how Victor chemicals and 
Victor research service are being profitably used in 
your industry. You'll find . . . it pays to see Victor. 


> VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS cw 33 


155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals for my industry 
Firm Name 
Address 
City State 
Your Name Title 
Industry 

















Menucws 


(Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) 
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Rocketing Peroxide Output? 


Peroxide production, by the end of this year, may hit 





close to ODM’s ’55 U.S. capacity goal of 45.4 million lbs./year, 
but new expansions will cover zooming near-future demand. 


Military security regulations have, 
in the past few years, effectively ob- 
scured many specific developments in 
the hydrogen peroxide business. But 
now the nation’s headline-making 
rocket program, rapidly broadening 

‘industrial uses for peroxide, and a 
rash of plant expansions are helping 
to focus attention on an industry that 
has, in three short years, boosted out- 
put by more than 60%. 

Current production rate (based on 
trade estimates and surveys by govern- 
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ment agencies, for example, BDSA) is 
about 43 million lbs./year. Thus it’s 
likely that °56’s hydrogen peroxide 
turnout will come close to the 45.4- 
million-lbs./year capacity goal set by 
Office of Defense Mobilization and 
exceed, by some 16 million lIbs., the 
last officially reported output—26.6 
million Ibs. in ’52.* 

al CEs eckcy Situeee Cancms en tee 
3% to 99.7%; however, all production and 


consumption figures are reported on a 100% 
peroxide basis. 


And as the current plant-building 
bustle attests, production growth won’t 
be tapering off for some time. Solvay 
Process recently went onstream with 
its new plant at Syracuse, N. Y.; Becco 
has already expanded its Buffalo, 
N.Y., peroxide unit, and the 50% 
capacity boost of its Vancouver, 
Wash., unit is nearing completion. 

Further, Shell Chemical is pushing 
construction of a 30-million-lbs./ year 
unit at Norco, La., expects to be in 
operation late this year, while Colum- 
bia-Southern, at Barberton, O., is 
sidling into the business by building, 
as One spokesman describes it, a “min- 
imal plant to feel out the field.” 

Bleaching Brightest: Tracking down 
the end-use pattern of the nation’s 
total hydrogen peroxide output is dif- 
ficult, largely because industry spokes- 
men are reluctant to part with infor- 
mation that might even indirectly lead 
to knowledge about military needs. 

But it is evident that nonmilitary 
uses fall into four groups: textile 
bieaching, pulp and paper bleaching, 
manufacture of chemicals, miscella- 
neous uses. 

Bleaching operations account for 
the major part of all industrial per- 
oxide demand, 70-75% of the total; 
60-65% goes into textile bleaching, 
10-15% into pulp/paper processing. 

Biggest textile consumer of per- 
oxide is cotton. In 1954, for example, 
85% of all textile mill bleaching of 
the fiber was done with hydrogen per- 
oxide, consuming some 16 million Ibs. 
of the chemical. On the other hand, 
the amount of peroxide used for wool 
bleaching in the U.S. is relatively 
small. 

The manufacture of chemicals, 
mostly organics, accounts for about 
the same quantity of peroxide as pulp 
and paper bleaching—about 15% of 
all industrial consumption. But this 
broad outlet is certain to grow rapidly 
in the years ahead, may do much to 
shift the over-all end-use pattern into 
something quite different from what it 
is today. Epoxidized fats and oils, for 
example, are bound to increase in im- 
portance—because of their usefulness 
as plasticizers for resins. 

Consumers in the miscellaneous cat- 
egory (now collectively taking 5-10% 
of the total nonmilitary peroxide) are 
sure to need bigger slices of the na- 
tion’s supply, too. A case in point is 
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...- where soda ash shipments are 
geared to your changing needs... 


If your requirements change (and it happens to all of us!) so that shipping 
dates you established yesterday do not serve your needs today, West End 
is geared to rearrange schedules promptly to meet your current 


requirements ...a service we perform gladly. 


West End Reset diab 


SODA ASH + BORAX + SODIUM SULFATE + SALT CAKE + HYDRATED LIME 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA+ PLANT, WESTEND, CALIFORNIA 
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VANCORAM 


AMMONIUM METAVANADATE 


TECHNICAL GRADE 


a proved product 
for the preparation 
of reliable catalysts 


Because of its uniform behavior and excellent 
performance, Vancoram Ammonium Meta- 
vanadate is now widely recognized as the 
leading raw material for catalysts in many 
chemical processes. 


High purity, economy and long use without 
the need for frequent reconditioning are 
assured with this vanadium compound as raw 
material. Catalysts made from Ammonium 
Metavanadate do not “poison” readily. 


Consult your VCA representative for samples 
and full information. Available for shipment 
in standard 100-Ib. fiber containers. 


for.. Sulphuric Acid 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
Petroleum Refining 


analysis 


NH, VO;—99% Min. 


Cee 


Vv. ANS: i) Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO - DETROIT - CLEVELAND 
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the manufacture of foams (latex, 
styrene, polyurethane), a fast-growing 
outlet that makes use of hydrogen per- 
oxide’s gas-producing properties. 

Rocket Ruckus: Hurtling into the 
headlines almost daily are reports on 
the nation’s stepped-up intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile (ICBM) program, 
with the hottest news centering on the 
Army’s new missile—the Redstone— 
progenitor of the intermediate-range 
ballistic missile (IRBM), which will 
carry warheads up to 1,500 miles. 

No one working on the defense proj- 
ect will tell, of course, whether hydro- 
gen peroxide is slated for IRBM pro- 
pulsive mechanism use, or whether it 
is now being used in the Redstone 
missile; nonetheless, the chemical 
is of vital importance to rocket re- 
search in general. 

In fact, almost a decade ago about 
30% of the total peroxide consumed 
in this country went into military uses; 
and it’s certain that such demand has 
been increasing steadily. 

Rockets can utilize peroxide in two 
ways: (1) to power turbines that 
pump fuels into the combustion cham- 
ber, and/or (2) to act as an oxidant 
for fuels such as gasoline and alcohol. 

The German V-2 rocket, for ex- 
ample, used hydrogen peroxide to 
drive its turbines. Rockets of this 
type, weighing some 3 tons and able 
to carry a pay load of 1 ton, require 
over 8,000 Ibs. of 75% alcohol, 11,000 
Ibs. of liquid oxygen, 370 Ibs. of hy- 
drogen peroxide, and 30 Ibs. of potas- 
sium permanganate. If used as a part 
of the actual fuel mixture, and not 
simply to power turbines, peroxide 
consumption would be much larger. 

Too, there are many other military 
requirements for peroxide. Right now, 
tests are being run on helicopters with 
peroxide-powered jets to assist in take- 
offs. 

Some torpedoes are powered with 
peroxide, as were the German models 
that used 80%-strength peroxide as a 
fuel component. Submarines, too, are 
being peroxide-powered—e.g., Brit- 
ain’s second peroxide-using submers- 
ible launched last year (CW, April 2, 
"55, p. 74). 

It’s probable that hydrogen peroxide 
will be playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in national defense; and 
this expanding outlet for the chemi- 
cal, coupled with fast-paced industrial 
activities, will propel peroxide pro- 
duction and use to new highs. 
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WHEREVER 
ADHESIVES 
RE NEEDED 


THE KEY IS CMC 











“IN THE PLANT—In wet-column spray booth at @ AT HOME-—Sears Roebuck’s Workmaster CMC cellu- 


the East Canton, Ohio plant of the Natco Cor- 
poration, CMC is used as the adhesive in apply- 
ing ceramic glaze to structural facing tile. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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lose wallpaper paste makes paper hanging so easy even 
milady can do it. It has excellent slip, stays moist, is non- 
staining; and will not sour even if left standing for days. 


Whether in a consumer product or 
for an industrial application, adhe- 
sives stick to their job better when 
Hercules® CMC is included in the 
formulation. 


Water soluble, CMC is compati- 
ble with a variety of gums, plasti- 
cizers, and resins. CMC will not 
separate in storage and keeps 
formulations stable indefinitely and 
over a wide range of temperatures. 

Hercules CMC is uniformly high 
in quality from lot to lot. For 
a testing sample, write to 
Hercules, indicating proposed uses 
so that proper type may be deter- 
mined for your purpose. 














“Still glad you came to work 
for Pritchard, Howard?” 


“I’m more pleased than ever—if that’s possible. You 


know what happened today, up in the chemical 
division?” 


“What?” 


“We wrapped up the plans for a dry ice plant. It’s 
going to be a beauty when we get it built. I’ve never 
seen such teamwork before.” 


“What do you mean by ‘teamwork,’ Howard?” 


“The way the designers and engineers all work to- 
gether toward the same goal. It’s all a matter of 
cooperation. Each group that works on the project, 
is a specialist in its own field and all work closely 
with the client’s own personnel.” 
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“That’s the way it has to be, Howard. We learned 
that philosophy many years ago. Experience and 
knowledge are only as good as the cooperation that 
goes into putting them together.” 


“That’s another thing that amazes me. The knowl- 
edge our people possess. It doesn’t make a bit of 
difference what kind of facilities our clients want— 
fractional distillation, absorption, evaporation, crys- 
tallization, filtration, heat transfer, our people know 
how te build it.” 


“I know how you feel. I went through it myself 
twenty years ago when [ started out at Pritchard. 
It’s a great feeling, too! Can I give you a ride home?” 
J. F. PRITCHARD & CO. 
4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
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“Still glad 
you came 
to work 
for 
Pritchard, 
Howard?” 


Remember Pritchard 
When You Build 
or Expand 





Experienced Pritchard designers and en- 
gineers, as well as construction superin- 


tendents, are ready and eager to serve you, 


Whether you choose Pritchard as a major 
contractor or for specialized processes, you 
can be sure of this: no installation, large 
or small, fails to receive an extra measure 
of ability and cooperation from Pritchard 
personnel. The dry ice plant, mode! of 
which is illustrated above, is a typical 


example of Pritchard’s specialized ability. 


So, remember Pritchard the next time you 


build, expand or modernize, 


YOUR SPECIFIC INQUIRY IS INVITED 


/NOUSTRV'S PARTNER FOR PROGRESS 


——y.r.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS ¢ CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 531, 4625 Roancke Parkway 
“Kansas City 12, Mo. 


SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, HOUSTON, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 
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Topper for Paint Sales 


Right now, producers of paint ma- 
terials are looking ahead to a gradual 
broadening in sales as preparations 
for the upcoming spring painting 
season get under way. And while the 
paint industry in general is aiming 
for a substantially higher sales level 
in ’56, just-out government figures in- 
dicate that °55 was a record breaker. 

Official Census Bureau tally, re- 
leased last week, shows that sales of 
paint, varnish and lacquer during ’55 
totaled more than $1,516 million— 
some 10.8% higher than in °54. 

Commented Joseph Battley, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Varnish 
& Lacquer Assn.: “This marks the 
first time that sales of products of our 
industry went over $1.5 billion.” 
(That would indicate that close to 
600 million gal. were sold.) 

Total sales last December amounted 
to slightly more than $101.2 million. 


Although this was a seasonal drop of 
14.9% from the previous month, it 
was 8.1% over Dec. ’54. 

Breakdown: Trade sales for the last 
month of ’55 were about $55.2 million, 
bringing the year’s total to almost 
$900.2 million, 7.4% over 54. 

Industrial product finishes sales 
turned out to be the fastest-growing 
category for the industry with an an- 
nual gain of 17.8% over 1954 to a 
near $616.1 million, compared with 
a shade under $523.0 million in °54. 

December’s (’55) industrial product 
finishes sales skidded 13.6% from the 
previous month, but hopped 10% over 
Dec. ’54’s $41.8 million. 

Total lacquer sales for last year 
were $161,235,000 (20% higher than 
°54’s $134,232,000), while paint and 
varnish sales for ’55 topped the pre- 
vious year by 17%. The score: $454.- 
822,000 vs. $388,734,000. 





PLASTIC RESIN makers, ever 
on the lookout for promising out- 
lets, may*have hit an agricultural 
jackpot—tarpaulins for a number 
of farm uses, including steam steril- 
ization of soil, and preservation of 
silage. 

Materials most successfully used 
for so-called plastic silos (see cut) 
are polyvinyl chloride and poly- 
ethylene sheets, but many others 





Covering a Market 


are being tested. Experiments to 
date have been limited to covering 
stacks of 2 to 67 tons capacity, but 
piles of less than half a ton are 
considered feasible. Cost—about 
$100 for a 70-ton model—is much 
lower than for a conventional silo 
structure. 

Rosy prospect for resin produc- 
ers and plastics converters: there 
are 5 million-plus farms in the U.S. 











What is your 


plant 


SKILLED LABOR? 


From Griffith, Indiana, hundreds 
of industrial workers commute 
to Gary, Whiting, East Chicago 
and Hammond. They would be 
glad to work nearer home. Five 
railroads offer unusual 

GRIFFITH transportation advantages. 
Chesapeake and Ohio has several 
large sites available, together 
with a water conditioning plant. 





LOUISVILLE 


RAW MATERIALS? 


Abundant supplies of coal, 
natural gas, sand, pulpwood 
and many other natural 
resources are among the 
os reasons for West Virginia’s 
NA rapid industrial growth. This 
HUNTINGTON 32-acre site in the thriving, 
4 pleasant city of Huntington 


would exactly meet the needs NEWPORT NEWS 
of many industries. 


ie 


DISTRIBUTION? 


Strategically located to serve 
the rich Midwest, this 21-acre 
site is only a few minutes by 


express highway from the center 


of Columbus, Ohio. All utilities 
and municipal services. C & O 


spur. Several large manufacturers 


have chosen this same 
development for their regional 
distribution warehouses. 


IMPORT OR EXPORT? 


Adjacent to the Port of Newport 
News with frequent sailings to 
all parts of the world, this site 
would be ideal for a plant which 
either shipped its product 
abroad or imported its raw 
materials. 200 level acres with 
all utilities in, a stable labor 
supply, and a spur to the 

C & O main line. 


TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. Tell us your acreage, labor, water, fuel, raw material require- 
ments. A staff of experts will give you a detailed analysis of several suitable sites in relation 
to your own specific needs. Your inquiry will be handled in complete confidence. Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY « OHIO « INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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Vitamins are in the news $ again, and for the usual reason—a cut in 
prices. Following earlier slashes on two major items in the B complex (thiamine 


hydrochloride and riboflavin), domestic producers late last week cut schedules 
on ascorbic acid (C) and pyridoxine (Bg). 





The moves are admittedly aimed at combating the recurring problem 


of low-cost foreign materials, which have been hitting U.S. markets for some 
time (CW Market Newsletter, Aug. 6, ’55). 


The latest reductions bring ascorbic acid (in 25-kilo lots) dewn to 


$12/kilo from the previous $16; knocks 5¢/gram off 5-99-gram lots of B, to 
establish a new 41¢/gram price. 


While producers and sellers of vitamins here hope no further price 


altering will be necessary, some are ready to wield the pencil again if the situation 
warrants it. 


Down, too, and for the first time in more than two years, are synthetic 
vanillin prices. Lignin vanillin and ethyl vanillin, which have sliced deeply into 
natural vanilla extract markets, will cost 20-50¢/Ib. less. Lignin-derived material 
in 25-Ib. tins, for example, is now priced at $2.80/lb. (down from $3); the 
ethyl in 100-Ib. drums is off 50¢/Ib. to a new listing of $6.20/lb. 





Competition between the natural and synthetic flavoring materials has 
been keen, but the years-long scrambling spells out one consolation for con- 
sumers: no repeat of the one-time shortage problems that plagued the trade a few 
years ago (CW, Sept. 13,’52, p. 55). 


Additional nitrogen fertilizer solutions will soon be available, adding 
to the industry’s bulwark against any market tightness. Nitrogen Division (Allied 
Chemical & Dye) this month will begin operating at its Omaha, Neb., plant, new 
facilities for making ammonium nitrate and urea-type solutions. 





How much more fertilizer solution will pour out of Nitrogen’s new 
installations is not being revealed, but where it’s going is clear. The company will 


expand its service to customers in a lush food-producing market—Nebraska, 
Iowa and neighboring states. 


Still speaking of fertilizers, but in a different part of the world, is word 
of the signing of the “biggest single fertilizer contract in history.” China National 
Import and Export Corp., says the New China News Agency, will buy some 425,- 
000 tons from Belgian Cobelaz Co. a distributor of nitrogen fertilizers. 


The deal, which covers the period from July this year to June °57, is 
strictly a private company operation, does not involve the Belgian government. 





Now the Japanese paintmakers are ¢ going to get fogeter to promote 
exports of their products. In the works are plans to esta soon a joint export 
company or an exporters association that would handle imports of raw materials 
and exports of finished products on behalf of paint manufacturers. Added duty 


of the organization: to send market survey teams to various parts of southeast 
Asia countries. 





Why the combine? Japan’s paint exports are falling below the prewar 
level despite recovery of production. Last year, says the Japanese Ministry of 
Trade, exports dropped from °53’s 966 tons to 817 tons, while output, over the 
same two-year period, rose from 128,520 tons to 140,000. 
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1955 was a pretty good year for the U.S. coal chemical business. 
Preliminary figures 0» last year’s production and sales just released by the 
Bureau of Mines indicate that coal chemicals, for the most part, outstripped 
*54’s. Most impressive production jump: the 85% noted for crude naphthalene 
(all grades). 





Sales, generally, kept pace with output except for ammonia products— 
a not-surprising development. Although ammonium sulfate sales did increase 
some 12% over 1954, production outpaced use by 100 million lbs. Result: 
producers’ stocks went up to nearly 405 million Ibs. 


Copper prices are trending up again—and some chemical derivatives 
tag right along. In a move that’s been expected for months, primary U.S. 
producers added 3¢/lb. to copper prices, boosting them to a general 46¢. And 
that’s 10¢/lb. above the market just seven months ago. 





Almost immediately affected were prices of copper sulfate. Crystals, in 
c.l., now sells at $15.70/cwt. (up from $14.90); tribasic at a $1.60/cwt.-higher 
price of $33.85. 


Also reflecting the higher metal price: anhydrous and crystal copper 
chloride; monohydrated sulfate. The anhydrous chloride is now up 1% ¢/Ib. to 
43% ¢/lb. (c.1.). Regular crystal chloride is quoted at 3434 ¢/Ib. in c.l., a 2¢/lb. 
advance, while the monohydrated sulfate is up to $25.35/cwt. in c.l. quantities 
and $26.10/cwt. in L.c.l. 


Some tank car monochlorobenzene users in the West are being handed 
a 1¢/lb. increase. The move, initiated by Hooker Electrochemical and not yet 
industrywide, will raise the West-of-the-Rockies tag to 10%¢/lb, effective 
immediately on spot, April 1 on contract purchases. 





Eastern prices for now remain where they have been: 814¢/Ib. in 
tank lots; 10¢, c.1.; 11¢/1b. in l.c.l. Demand for the mono hasn’t been too brisk 
of late, and supplies continue readily available to fill orders promptly. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending February 27, 1956 


UP 





Change New Price 


Copper carbonate, 55% bgs., c.l., works ........ Pe . §$ 0.02 $ 0.3825 
Chloride, anhyd., bbis., works 0.5025 
Hydrate, dms., c.L, frt. alld. E. Miss. ....... AS 
Metal, electrolytic, dlvd., Valley basis .... 

Sulfate, CP, gran., bbls,. works 

Cryst., 99% bhs. c.l, works, 100 Ibs. ............ 
Monohydrated, 36% dms., c.l, works, 100 lbs. ....... 
Tribasic, dealers, bgs., c.l., works, frt. equal., 100 Ibs 


DOWN 


Ascorbic USP. dms., 25-100-kilo lots, kilo 

Ethyl vanillin, 100-lb. drums 

Lignin vanillin, 25-lb. tins 

Pyridoxine hydrochloride, USP., 100-gram lots, gram 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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DRUM QUANTITIES 


Du Pont 


Hytrol 0 


Cyclohexanone Solvent 


Whether you require one drum or 
tank car lots, delivery of Du Pont 


“Hytrol” O is made promptly upon 
receipt of your order. 


“Hytrol” O is shipped as follows: 

« Tank cars—8,000-galion or 10,000- 
gallon capacities. 

¢ Non-returnable drume, 55-gallon ca- 
pacity—net weight: 430 Ibs. 


Investigate 


DU PONT 
HYTROL 0 


Cyclohexanone Solvent (CeH 0) 


SPECIFICATIONS* 


@ Cyclohexanone content 


97.70% minimum 


@ Color, g. K2Cr,07/1. 2... ccccces 0.005 maximum 


PROPERTIES 
@ Boiling Point at 760 mm 


@ Flash Point (Open Cup) 
@ Viscosity: 


156.7°C. (314. 1°F.) 
@ Specific Gravity 20° /4°C......... 0.9478 

129°F. (53.9°C.) 
a Aa 2.30 centipoises 


Be Sdcasdedenuane 1.55 centipoises 
ty ay ere 1.01 centipoises 


@ Evaporation Time (Ether 1) 


@ Soluble in ether, alcohol and most organic solvents. 


@ Soivbility in water decreases with increasing temperature. 


@ Corrosion characteristics: Not corrosive to metals under normal conditions. 


PRINCIPAL USES 

FINISHES: Solvent for lacquers, espe- 
cially those containing nitrocellulose 
or polyvinyl! chloride and its copoly- 
mers... as a thinner for such lac- 
quers. Prolongs drying period of lac- 
quers. 


PLASTICS: Solvent for resins, includ- 
ing polyviny] chloride and its copoly- 
mers and methacrylate ester poly- 
mers. An intermediate for cyclohex- 
anone and cyclohexanone-formalde- 
hyde resins. Also used as an active 
ingredient in vinyl] dispersions. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES 
Films laid down from Du Pont “Hy- 


*Partial listing 


trol’’ O cyclohexanone are easy t 
dry. This is important where it is 
desirable that there be no residual 
solvent to contaminate a packaged 
product. 

At any given viscosity, more con- 
centrated solutions of resin are pos- 
sible with “Hytrol’’ O 

In thinner compositions of ‘‘Hy- 
trol’ O there is less change in viscos- 
ity with change in solids contents. 
Therefore considerable latitude in 
formulation and application is al- 
lowed. 

To obtain full information on 
Du Pont ‘‘Hytrol’’ O, just mail the 
coupon below, or write us on your letter- 
head today. 





S16 v5 eat of 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 
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Which of these 
other chemicals are 
you interested in? 


0 Adipic Acid 
© Crystal Urea 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept. 603, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me eo information on Du Pont “Hytrol”’ O 
cyclohexanone 
“Hytrol” O for ws sp 0 act applications: 


manny 


interested in using 





C) Diglycolic Acid 





© HEXALIN® Cyclohexano!l 





© Hydroxyacetic Acid 
© LOROL® Fatty Alcohols 





O Methanol 

















DiSi kip eiiron 


STRATEGISTS: NFU executives Huff, Snow and 


~, 
we 


Patton map fertilizer sales. 


NFU: Big Plans, Big Sales 


National Farmers Union—nation’s third largest farm 





organization—is now crystallizing master design for ag-chemical 


merchandising. 


Goal is 43,000-ton sales for ’56, 20-state network by 





’b8, and, over-all, sharply pared distribution costs. 


Take the figure 900,000, the num- 
ber of farm families National Farmers 
Union hopes to have in its fold by 
1965. Multiply it by 6, the quantity 
of fertilizer, in tons, that an average 
NFU-member family now uses each 
year. The product: a huge potential 
of 5.4 million tons of plant nutrients 
that NFU Resources Corp. may be 
distributing by 1965. And NFU’s now- 
forming distribution chain will also 
handle pesticides and other farm chem- 
icals. 

That’s potential only, however. 
More realistically, NFU plans to be 
selling about 1 million tons by 1960. 

NFUR’s general manager, Clarence 
Huff, tells CW that, as the market 
looks now, NFU will need nitrogen 
facilities in the corn belt and in the 
Southeast—both in addition to a plant 
now scheduled for Utah (CW, Dec. 
24, ’55, p. 13). 

Although these ambitious plans 
augur stiff competition for present 
fertilizer producers, there’s still a 
chance that NFU will be as much a 
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customer as a competitor for the 
chemical industry. 

Because of freight rates and other 
factors, NFU expects, in many in- 
stances, to buy materials rather than 
produce them. Fertilizer to be pilot- 
marketed this year, for example, is 
being purchased from four sources. 
But, adds NFU, this policy doesn’t 
preclude construction of even more 
plants than are already scheduled. 
Economics will decide that question. 

Despite the vast plans of NFU, 
Huff advances two reasons why the 
“chemical industry need not be dis- 
turbed by the program”: 

e Fertilizer distribution will go to 
members only. Significantly, one of 
two avowed goals of the scheme is to 
use low-cost fertilizer as an induce- 
ment for nonmembers to join NFU, 
push membership past the present 
308,000 families. The test program 
now beginning is closely related to 
coordinated membership drives. The 
other aim: reduce cost of fertilizers to 
NFU families. 


e Prices will be competitive and 
not cut-rate. NFU does, however, “in- 
tend to cut distribution costs,” pass 
savings back to the farmer through 
usual co-op dividends. Value of these 
savings “will depend partly on the 
effect NFU plans have on over-all 
price structure . . . and on an antici- 
pated increase in fertilizer consump- 
tion by farm families.” 

Simplified Distribution: To broaden 
fertilizer consumption (and _ boost 
membership), NFU will streamline 
the current complex system of dis- 
tribution. Basic principle: avoid re- 
handling of fertilizer, provide im- 
mediate distribution from production 
point to use area. Mixing plants and 
storage facilities will be established at 
about 10 strategic freight points. This 
would put supplies within overnight 
trucking distance from most NFU 
members. Natrients will move, in bulk, 
from production points to these dis- 
tribution centers. Also envisioned: bulk 
distribution of the pelletized product 
to the farm. Delivering to 3-5 farms 
per trip, the trucks could eliminate 
sacking costs entirely. 

Test-marketing this year is scheduled 
for Virginia. Kentucky, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, with emphasis on 
potentially high membership areas. If 
first-year efforts work out, some 40,- 
000 farm family members in those 
states will purchase at least 43,500 
tons of fertilizer, bagged under the 
NFU label, “Family Farmer.” In 1957, 
NFU hopes to “more than double” its 
*56 operation. Nine states will be 
added to the test-marketing area. 
Another six states are to be tacked to 
the marketing map in 1958. And by 
1960, NFU hopes its markets will be 
consuming all the 175,000 tons of 
potash that can be mined annually 
from its properties at Carlsbad, N.M. 

To implement its proposed venture 
into fertilizer selling and handling-cost 
shaving, NFU is blueprinting a four- 
pronged distribution plan: 

e Cooperatives — wherever avail- 
able—will distribute the fertilizer; 
NFU is already affiliated with several 
farm supply co-ops. 

e Sales representatives (about 100 
this year alone) will take orders from 
farmer neighbors. The agents are the 
same ones who vend NFU insurance 
and other services. 

e Private businessmen — “who 
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1 RQMOROA A LLNS STEERER DAPI 








You wouldn’t 


carry water 


in goat skins... 


...$0 why ship liquids the old fashioned way? 


SWITCH TO SHIPPERS' CAR LINE FOR MODERN TANK CAR SERVICE 


Shippers’ Car Line is the exclusive eering and a nationwide network of 
sales agent and lessor of the ACF- car repair shops to assure modern, 
built: DURADOME tank car. When efficient maintenance. Contact your 
you buy or lease from Shippers’ you Shippers’ representative for all the de- 
get the finest tank cars available to- tails of modern tank car service—devel- 
day. What's more ... SHPX tank cars oped through more than 35 years ex- 
comprise the most modern fleet in perience in the leasing, operation and 
operation . . . backed by ACF engin- maintenance of tank cars for industry. 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 


A subsidiory of QC £& INDUSTRIES, tncorporated 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. © HOUSTON, TEX. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ¢ MILTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. * SMACKOVER, ARK. * TULSA, OKLA. © NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. * RED HOUSE, W. VA. 
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DISTRIBUTION ... 


know they have NFU customers” — 
will be able to sell material on a con- 
tract, fee-for-service basis. 

e Sales personnel working full 
time for NFU on a fee-for-service 
arrangement will also spur distribu- 
tion. 

Assets for Sales: For its impressive, 
integrated marketing project, NFU 
counts two aces in its hand: 

e Accurate market research. 

e Experience in promotional educa- 
tion. 

Unlike many consumer-type market- 
ing studies that are based on a repre- 
sentative sample, NFU sales probing 
can encompass its entire membership 
roster. Theoretically, this should give 
the union a larger than normal sample, 
contribute markedly to the precision of 
the survey. Too, the bigger sample 
should spawn more reliable pinpointing 
of markets in individual areas. 

No less an asset is NFU’s know-how 
in talking to the farmer. Now 50 years 
old, the organization has been edu- 
cating farmers for decades. It has ex- 
perience in such areas as: 

e Working with other cooperatives 
(e.g., land grant colleges, American 
Institute of Cooperation, church 
groups). 

e Local, county, state and national 
conferences and conventions. 

e Supplying periodical literature on 
state and national levels. 

e State and national camps and “in- 
stitutes” for all age brackets. 

e Study and discussion courses for 
youth. 

Pesticides, Too: Fertilizers aren't 
the only chemicals NFU is getting 
into. In its pilot-market areas, the 
farmers group (starting this year) will 
sell pesticides and other chemicals. 
NFU says it will “manufacture and 
process them for distribution when- 
ever economically feasible.” (An NFU 
formulating plant, Agricultural Proc- 
essing Industries, has been operating 
in Denver.) As with its fertilizer plans, 
NFU is seemingly leaving the door 
open for chemical companies not ad- 
verse to selling through co-ops. 

The ultimate impact of fertilizer 
distribution by NFU won’t be known 
for years. Vital factor, of course, will 
be success of NFU’s membership 
program, now striking out for 900,000 
by 1965. Even if NFU is only limitedly 
successful, new fertilizer distribution 
patterns (molded after NFU’s) may 
emerge. 
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Frolic with a Purpose 


Until a few weeks ago, Dewey and 
Almy was faced with a tough problem, 
one that popped up after D & A re- 
cently reorganized its many product 
lines into six operating divisions. The 
nut: a curious lack of esprit de corps, 
a “little orphan me” attitude suffered 
by salesmen in its diverse-line* Con- 
tainer & Chemical Specialties Division. 

Upshot of a program to erase this 
disoriented feeling was a_ three-day 
salesmen’s house party—an affair that 
emphasized “humor and horseplay,” 
de-emphasized formal sales pep-talks. 
The outing was held at the Lord Jeffrey 
Inn at Amberst, Mass., in an at- 
mosphere more like a college reunion 
than a business gathering. 

(An amusing sidelight that literally 
opened the sales meeting—and acci- 
dentally sparked the “fun” tenor of 
the affair—occurred when a gas-filled 
balloon floating 300 ft. in the air (see 
cut) to guide the salesmen to the inn, 
also attracted the attention of a local 
Civil Defense observer. Within mo- 
ments, in response to his report, squad 
cars were on the scene to investigate 
the “unidentified object.”’) 

Official “greeters” welcomed C&CS 
guests from all over the U.S. and 
Canada, presented them with kits 
containing schedules, policy books and 
other literature, and issued “uniforms” 
(bow ties and four-in-hands), which 
were to be worn at specified sessions. 

Daily schedules were tight but not 
hurried—began with breakfast at sev- 
en, included three-hour business ses- 
sions before and after a leisurely lunch. 
Cocktail hour and dinner ended each 
of the first two days’ programmed ac- 
tivities. 

First Day: Sales managers of the 
10 product groups within the C&CS 
division spelled out their °56 objec- 
tives, and forecast their likely 1960 
position. At the end of the day, a com- 
pany official brought all the individual 
prognostications together, compared 
them with Dewey and Almy’s five-year 
forecast. He also tied in the division’s 
future with W. R. Grace’s over-all 
chemical expansion program. 

Second Day: Spokesmen from 
Dewey and Almy’s various staff service 
functions (advertising and public re- 
lations, manufacturing, product re- 

*Including carbon dioxide absorbents for hos- 
pitals; meteorological balloons for the Army 
and Weather Bureau; chemical specialties (con- 


crete and construction) ; sealing compounds for 
the container industry. 


* Be ae 
~ « 


BALLOON showed the way for sales- 
men—and others. 


search, central research, and purchas- 
ing departments) described their plans 
to help the sales group attain its ’56 
and ’60 objectives. 

Reactions to the sessions were gen- 
erally good, with the newer salesmen 
particularly displaying the most enthu- 
siasm. Many were impressed with the 
help that service groups can extend to 
sales, and appreciated learning about 
other products in their division. 

There were some adverse comments 
on the outing, however: the overlong 
cocktail “hour” before dinner; not 
enough segregation of sales groups at 
meals; the short time spent at the affair 
by the service people. Some thought 
that the latter would have benefited by 
attending all sessions. 

Did the outing nonetheless achieve 
the company’s aim of strengthening 
divisional spirit and demonstrating the 
opportunities opened by the reorgani- 
zation? Apparently so. One West Coast 
salesman sums it up: “On the Coast, 
we had received, at best, just a filtering 
of information. The meeting gave a 
good first-hand view of future plans, 
which, until then, seemed pretty re- 
mote.” 

Despite the success, D&A doesn’t 
plan similar frolic fests for other di- 
visional salesmen. Other groups are 
more closely knit, haven’t the C&CS 
multifarious-line problem. 
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Respite from Costs 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is delaying to next week the 
effective date of a new across-the- 
board 7% freight rate increase. New 
date: March 7. 

Deluged in recent weeks with mas- 
sive arguments, pro and con, the com- 
mission needs more time to weigh 
allowing an immediate increase or 
postponing it indefinitely pending full 
hearings. Question appears to be 
“What exemptions should be granted?” 
rather than whether the rate itself 
should be hiked. 

Chemical process industries have 
divided in support of the proposal. 
Backing the boost are such large chem- 
ical shippers as Union Carbide, U.S. 
Rubber, Quaker Oats, and Atlantic 
Refining. These and other supporting 
firms believe that if the railroads need 
the increase, they should have it. 

In the chemical business, opposition 
to a higher rate has stemmed largely 
from fertilizer producers. Curiously, 
the proposal’s opponents have not 
generally contested the necessity of a 
rate rise, instead have asked for spe- 
cial exemption. Reason: upped rates 
would hurt already depressed sales. 

Chemical companies aren’t apt to 
dislike the new delay. Respite from 
added cost is always welcome. 

39 from ICC: More transport cost 
respite for industry seems assured. It’s 
held unlikely that Congress will con- 
sider action this year on 39 ICC- 
proposed changes in laws governing 
interstate commerce. Other transporta- 
tion matters, particularly the omnibus 
bill covering the recent Cabinet com- 
mittee report (CW, April 9’55, p. 64), 
will crowd the lawmakers’ agenda. 

Importance to chemical manufac- 
turers centers chiefly in the cost-raising 
nature of these proposals to: 

e Prohibit contract carrier opera- 
tion at fees less than competing com- 
mon Carriers’. 

e Require new contract carriers to 
provide services not already offered by 
existing common carriers. 

e Limit services that can be offered 
by contract carriers. 

e Impose stiffer penalties for safety 
violations. 

An outside chance of action exists, 
however, if the proposals are substi- 
tuted for the Administration’s omnibus 
bill. And necessary additional hearings 
could mean a longer reprieve from 
higher freight costs. 





Gold-Plated* 
Gen-Flo Latex! 


* The background of this page is an 
electron photomicrograph made 
by a gold shadow-casting tech- 
nique showing the rubber par- 
ticles at approximately 50,000 


magnification. 





GEN-FLO®@ 


In manufacturing quality 
latex paint, controlled 
particle size and proper dis- 
tribution of particles is ab- 
solutely vital. To fill these 
requirements, every stage 
of Gen-Flo paint latex is 
controlled by electronic 
instrumentation under the 
watchful eyes of highly 
trained paint and polymer 
chemists. 

For samples and litera- 
ture write to The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 
D Akron, Ohio. 








employment 
opportunities 


played ads. 





©@ Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Contract rates 
on request. Advertising inch measures Ye inch 
vertically on one column. Subject to Agency 
Commission, 3 columns to a page. 


@ Box Numbers count as one additional line undis- 


in the chemical process industries 


@ Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines. 
To figure advance payment, count 5 average 
words as a line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


e@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to pub- 


lication date. 








DESIGN ENGINEERS 


PIPING LAYOUT, STRUCTURAL STEEL, 
CONCRETE, PROCESS HEATERS, 
EQUIPMENT SPECIFICATIONS, 

LAYOUT AND PROCESS DESIGN. 

ALSO PIPING AND 

ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 


You can fill a desirable permanent position 
in McKee’s enlarged Refinery, Metals or 
Industrial Divisions. Our expansion program 
gives you excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in one of the world’s largest engineer- 
ing firms. 


World-wide McKee operation offers you a 

broad field in the design of Petroleum Re- 

fineries, Chemical Plants, Blast Furnaces, 

= Plants, Sintering Plants and Industrial 
ants. 


You get top compensation, the security of a 
life-long pension, paid vacations, benefits of 
insurance, hospitalization, sick-leave pay and 
training program. 


You'll work with modern equipment in large 
air-conditioned quarters. Free parking on 
premises. 


Cleveland has attractive residential areas, 
excellent schools and colleges for you and 
your family. McKee makes generous trans- 
portation and moving allowances. 


Write for an interview giving education and 
experience. No age limitations. All letters 
kept strictly confidential. Write today to: 


Edward A. Kolner 


ARTHUR G. McKEE 
& COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS 





ganic) 
Our new Molecular Sieve Adsorbents and other 


products offer excellent opportunities in product 
and application development. 


Unusual career openings in the fields of adserp- 
tion, ion exchange catalysis, etc. Test market- 
ing and customer liaison involved. Men with 
potential in technical sales may qualify later 
for responsible field positions. Recent graduates 
or men w'th up to 5 years experience desired. 
a Masters and PhD graduates cen- 


Send resume of educational background (include 
approximate academic standing) ond work ex- 
perience to: 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO. 

A Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
P.O. Box 44 Tonewanda, New York 
Attention Mr. P. 1. Emch 
refer to ad CWMS 








PLASTICIZER CHEMIST 


Production Supervisor required, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in manufacture of plasticizers for 
viny! and allied industries. Salary excellent. 
Permanent. Write fully. 


P9464 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 








TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 
Vinyl Asbestos or Vinyl 

Excellent opportunity for man haying at least 
two or three years experience. Liberal Pension 
& Hospitalization program. Location Midwest. 

P9476 Chemical Week 

520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 








Daciti, 





Vacant 





Wax Chemist familiar with basic vegetable, 
mineral and animal waxes, resins and glycerides 
and their various end uses. Position requires re 
search and supervision of existing laboratory. Give 
qualifications and experience. Frank B. Ross Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-10 Ash Street, Jersey City 4, N.J. 





Marketing opportunities in Sales and Sales 
Development for chemist or chemical engineer at 
B.S. level, preferably with background in rubber 
or polymer field, Write details to P.O. Box 216, 
Torrance, California. 





———= Selling Opportunity Offered = 





Polyester salesman controlling substantial volume 
wanted by medium size resin mfr, attractive 
salary plus participation give background and 
volume. SW-3366, Chemical Week. 





SS lien Wantel ss 





Technical Management—Experience includes 
technical-economic evaluations, process develop- 
ment, engineering project management from basic 
data to start-up of large complex operations, tech- 
nical organization work control and coordination, 
45. Employed in East. PW-9427, Chemical Week. 


Selling Opportunities Wanted 








Additional Line Wanted. Established N.E. 
manufacturers’ agent representing national com- 
pany selling materials to paint, rubber, paper, 
plastics, printing ink trades. 20 years experience 
selling N.E. RA-9275, Chemical Week. 





Washington area representation. Sales-minded 
trained scientific man will give technical rep- 
resentation to maximum of four clients, low cost- 
no commission proposition. Top level contacts. 
RA-9437, Chemical Week, 








Presently employed, responsibil positi 

Planning manutacturer’s agency. Member ACS, 
27 years technical direction, management, produc- 
tion, direct sales and with manufacturer's agents, 
eastern United States. Territory, Pittsburgh, tri- 
state area. Some established busines: necessary 
with initial agreement. RA-9414, Chemical Week. 





Sales Manager—Satisfied with fabulous Delaware 
Valley sales? Perhaps fifteen years experience 
process plants—equipment—sales can provide nec 
essary spark. SA-9337, Chemical Week. 











For Sale 

















FLOOR TILE CHEMIST 
Wanted 


Experienced manufacture vinyl tile. Insurance, 
Hospitalization, and retirement. Replies treated 
confidentially. 
P9479 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 


PRODUCTION 


Established national organization desires man with 
minimum 3-5 years process engineering or production 
experience with water soluble natural gums. Excel- 
lent opportunity to grow with expanding organization. 
Send complete information on education, experience 
and salary desired. All replies confidential. 
P936! Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36, N.Y. 





Stainless Steel Spray Dryer 19’ dia. x 20’ high. 
Now installed in Camden, N. J. Perry Equip., 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Stainless Steel Pug Mill with steam jacket. Has 
two 7” dia. x 45” long mixing chambers. Perry 
Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Swenson-Waiker Crystallizers (4)—30’ long each. 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa. 





PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 
Opening for Devel and/or R h Chemists. 
Must have B.S. or M.S. in Chemistry. Experienee in 
field of food technology, vitamins, pharmaceuticals 
or product development preferred. Starting salery 
$5500-6500 per year, depending upon qualifications. 
Los Angeles area. 
P9218 Chemical Week 
1125 W. 6 St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

















POLMERIZATION SUPERVISOR 


Chemist or chemical engineer, heavily experi- 
enced in P.V.C. manufacturing essential. Com- 
eee charge, new plant, metropolitan New 
ork. Position permanent, excellent salary, 
write fully. 
P9466 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Expanding laboratory and process control eration 
requires chemist with supervisory ability. inimum 
experience two (2) years process or analytical work 
plus two (2 years project or research chemistry. 
Knowledge plastic chemistry desirable, especially 
laminates and custom molding of F.R.P. Chemical 
Engineering degree required. 

P9455 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago (1, Hl. 








Filter—Niagara stainless diatomaceous earth 
filter, 440 sq. ft. area, separate open type slurry 
feeder and all pumps, immediate delivery. FS- 
9388, Chemical Week. 


Paper Disc Filter—Ertel 12-disc and Cellulo 
6-dise filter, each portable model with pump, ideal 
for laboratory service for sale. FS-9392, Chem- 
ical Week, 


Stainless Tanks—2 only, 600-gal. ea. stainless 
tanks with covers, stands, stainless outlet valve, 
¢etc., immediate delivery, located closed Western 
plant, bargain price, subject to prior sale. FS- 
9398, Chemical Week. 
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Chemical Sales Executive with substantial 
capital seeks association with existing chemical 
producer. Experienced in solvents, plasticizers, 
thermoplasts, nitrogen and organic chemicals. 
BO-9446, Chemical Week. 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


tOWN, BLAUVELT & LEONARD DIV. 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 
Chemical & Industrial Engineers 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 

MU. 6-4712 
“Dependable Engineering For 
rofitable Operations” 





JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadwa 


Bowie Bldg. 
New York City 


Beaumont, Texos 





Founded 1922 
R h > Anal * Consultation 
Chemical, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 
48-14 33rd Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





JOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC.————"~ 








ne Design & Surveys covering @hemieal Elee- 

leal and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reperts 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








H. KILLEFFER 
¢ TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 
¢ TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 
e ANNUAL REPORTS 
« COMPANY HISTORIES 
« BIOGRAPHIES 
¢ TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 


Telephone: SPencer 9-682! 
168 Westchester Avenue Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


Engineers—Consultants—Chemists 
to 
Chemical—Food—Pharmaceutical Industries 


Complete Engineering Services 
Preduct & Process Research & Development 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SMALLER MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Si South St., New York 4, N. Y. WH 38-1544 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 
Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

© Surveys—Planning—Precess Design 
e@ Engineering Desi gn—Drafting—Preeurement 


© Supervision of Construction and Operation 
906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missourl 








isconsin Alumni R h Fi dati 


Project Research Consultation and Production Cen- 

trol Service In Bilechemistry, Chemistry, Bacter!- 

oleae Pharmacology, and Insecticide Testing and 
Sereening. 





Write for price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Resecrch Foundation 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











to opportunities in the 
chemical processing industries 


e Closing Date—Each Tuesday, |! days prior to publication date. 








MONTMORILLONITE 


We own mining property in Nevada con- 


taining approximately 1,000,000 tons of 
highest quality Montmorillonite Clay. Prop- 
erty has been thoroughly surveyed, drilled, 
and blocked out. Clay has been tested and 
proven highly efficient for catalyst or fil- 
tering. We desire to lease or sell property. 


KINNEY INDUSTRIES 


410 Solano Avenue 
Los Angeles 12, California 





J X 
Aminopyrine 

Aspirin 

Methyl Salicylate 

Cyanomethine (2.6 Dimethyl & 4- 
Aminopyrimidine) 

Phthalazone (1-Oxyphthalazone) 
Full line of Salicylates 

Chemicals made to order 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
Piease Write, Wire or Phone 
SIMPSON LABORATORIES 


120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
@ Whitehall 3-1600 





ra 








BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 





RPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 
Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Pigments — Resins — Solvents 


CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 





EL 4-7654 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, tre. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








SURPLUS BOUGHT 


ono Lore. BrepentTinuce RAW BAT ERIALS 
—SPEN R CONTAMINATED SOLVENT 
RESIDUES — METAL a 


SLUDGE 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES | 
Industrial By-Products Surplus Co. 
DIV. OF ACETO CHEMICAiL CO., INC. 
40-40C Lawrence St., Flushing 54, Y. 
INdependence 1-41 
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Wide Open Spaces: The largest 
foreign-domestic tank storage terminal 
in the Midwest is now being planned 
by General American Transportation 
Corp. for Chicago’s harbor facilities 
at Lake Calumet. Ultimate capacity 
of 5 million bbls. will include indi- 
vidual tanks of 80,000-bbl. capacity, 
facilitating storage of all types of 
liquids (e.g., tallow and vegetable oils). 





Glycerine by Sea 


REFINED GLYCERINE is 
now being shipped successfully 
by seagoing tanker. Shell Chem- 
ical has a regular schedule 
(about every 13 days) for mov- 
ing million-pound-plus quantities 
from its plant in Houston to 
terminal facilities at Sewaren, 
N. J., via the S. S. Cherry Valley 
(see cut). Terminal capacity for 
glycerine is 12 million ibs. 

Significance of the move: 
glycerine is now sufficiently 
available (because of added U.S. 
synthetic capacity) to permit 
tying up large quantities in an 
overwater distribution system. 

Contamination problems have 
balked bulk water shipment. But 
special lining of Shell’s ship and 
shore tanks and special piping 
will forestall impurity hazards. 

Cargos of glycerine from 
Shell’s Sewaren stockpile will 
service accounts from Canada 
to Georgia. 














DISTRIBUTION. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Ethanolamines: 54-p. brochure 
characterizes mono-, di- and tri- 
ethanolamines in terms of applications, 
chemical and physical properties, toxi- 
cology, and extensive bibliography. 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. (New York). 

e Synthetic rubber: folder offers 
resume of properties of Hypalon, pro- 
poses uses where weather-, heat-, and 
ozone-resistance are necessary. E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Elast- 
omers Division (Wilmington). 

e Shipping equipment: three new 
brochures describe standard (carried- 


in-stock) tools available for fork-lift 
trucks, special-order accessories, and 
specifications of trucks in company’s 
line. Towmotor Corp. (Cleveland). 

e Corrugated boxes: revised 24-p. 
booklet suggests ways to use corru- 
gated boxes for economical shipment. 
Hinde & Dauch (Sandusky, O.). 

e Polyethylene resins: revised bro- 
chure reviews manufacture of Pet- 
rothene resins, details properties, 
suggests applications and various fab- 
ricating techniques.‘ U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers Products Corp. (New York). 

e Activated carbon: folder presents 
potential applications of coconut-de- 


rived carbon in fields of solvent re- 
covery, industrial and military gas 
masks, gas purification, catalyst-carry- 
ing and adsorptive separations. The 
Girdler Co. (Louisville, Ky.). 

e Organic chemical catalog: book- 
let gives tables of physical properties 
and brief summary of applications of 
company’s products. Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Co. (New York). 

e Latices in textiles: 16-p. bulletin 


‘contains charts of Hycar latices prop- 


erties and applications in textiles to 
reduce crock, improve permanent ab- 
rasion resistance, drape and hang, and 
crease resistance. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. (Cleveland). 
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Agency—D’Arcy Adv. Co. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 
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GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

HADLEY BROS.—UHL CO. 
Agency—Whitehead & Sprague, Inc. 

NAREN EN of cuemgAl DIV. OF WALLACE 
yr oot “Assoc. » Inc. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE .... 
Agency—Howard Swink Adv. 
HOOKER ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 
INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—D’ Arey Adv. Co. 
INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
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Agency—Picard, Marvin & Redfield, Adv. 
KELLOGG CO., THE M. W. . 
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Agency—Givaudan, Adv., Inc. 
TENNESSEE CORP. 
Agency—Crawford & Porter, Inc. 
TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC., THE .... 
Agency—Ray Ellis, Adv. 
TRULAN CHEMICAL CO., DIV. OF THE 
RUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Ellis, Adv. 

TUBE MANIFOLD CORP. 
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WEST END CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Co. 


WEST VAGe MINERAL, PRODUCTS 
FOO HINERY 

CHEMICAL COR 

Agency—James J. MeMahion, Inc. 


WOLF & CO., JACQUES 
Agency—Riedl & Freede, Inc. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP ..... 


Agency—Brooke, Smith, French 


iho 
Dorrance, 
ne. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mer. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
For Sale .. 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 15 . Vaughn K. Dissette 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-7000 


Dalias 2 James Cash, Adolphus Tower 
ao Main & Ackard Sts., Prospect 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 


London ....H. Lagler, eg House, 
$5 Farrington St., “EC. land 

Los Angeles 17 William bs ae, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9851 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong 
H. L. Brown, L. Charles Todaro, Charles 
oo aa 330 West 42 St. LOngacre 4- 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


Philadelphia 3 ... 
Architects dg 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


.William B. Hannum, Jr. 
, 17th & Sansom Sts., 


Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 
San Francisco 4 T. Evans Wyckoff, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 .8615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-4867 


919 Oliver Bldg. 
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BAGPAK 
leads the field aah) 3 


with the NEW 


BAGPAK PALLET 2 


(Trademark) 


FOR MULTIWALL BAG SHIPMENTS 





See 


After months of development and severe shipping tests International Paper Company offers 


a new service—the sensational, new BAGPAK PALLET, which gives you these advantages : — 
jemark) 
> NO chafed or damaged bags 


a> Complete protection for your bags 
»»—> Bags arrive Factory-Fresh—NO from dust or contamination 

distortion »> Savings in handling and storage 
=> Neater storage—safer, 


> Replaceable cover feature—protects 
higher stacking unused bags 


> The new BAGPAK PALLET at no extra charge* 
(Trademark) 
(Note® Shipping wts. 1500-1800 Ibs.) 
Let BAGPAK ship you a car of multiwalls in these new money saving BAGPAK PALLETS. 
(Trademark) 


For details write to Dept. CW-: 


Bternational BD peev...... 








BAGPAK DIVISION 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta - Beltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati « Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 
Minneapolis _ New Orleans - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 





SULFONATIONS 
SULFATIONS 


FOR 


Textile Specialties 


Dye Intermediates 


CEA 


Petroleum Fractions 


Pharmaceuticals Fatty 


Use SULFAN 


(Stabilized Sulfuric Anhydride) 


Synthetic Detergents 


Agricult 
Lubricant Additives s 


..,.here’s Why! 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


WEEK-APRIL 23-28 ] } 


You Improve Sulfonation Efficiency. 
SULFAN has 99.5% SO; available for 
sulfonation reactions. In many applica- 
tions, this means considerable savings in 
operating costs because SULFAN offers 
nine times as much usable SO; as 100% 
sulfuric acid, and over three times as 
much as 20% oleum. 


You Increase Batch Sizes. With SULFAN, 
there is no waste acid. This means larger 
batch sizes (or more rapid through-put) 
. .. often double without increasing size of 
equipment! Since no water is formed when 


Product Development Department 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


SULFAN is used for sulfonation, the waste 
acid problem inherent with sulfuric acid 
or oleum is also eliminated. 

Benefits of operating efficiency, ease of 
handling and waste acid elimination make 
SULFAN worth your prompt investiga- 
tion. Write today for technical informa- 
tion. A letter outlining your specific needs 
will enable us to supply data of 

value to you. As always, infor- 

mation regarding your process 

will be held in strict confidence. 


hemical 





for American 


NY 


Acids 


ural and 


Industrial Emulsifiers 


; ; 


Basic Chemicals 


Industry 





